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WOMEN AT WORK: Is banking taking advantage of their abilities? (See page 33) 


This Month: 
DEVELOPING THE MANAGEMENT STAFF by Ransom M. Cook 


APPRAISING FARM CREDIT POLICY by J. F. Kennedy 
CONTROLLING CONSUMER LOAN COSTS by Gilbert W. Urban 
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Why bankers know more 
than Shakespeare 


T WAS SHAKESPEARE who asked, 

“what’s in a name?” 

It’s bankers who know the 
answer: “everything”. A bank’s 
good name is the foundation of 
its business. And, as you well 
know, it takes many things to 
build the prestige you want for 
your bank’s name. 

One good way is through your 
bank’s checks, because they repre- 
sent the most frequent contact 
between you and your customers. 
If your checks are on Hammermill 


Safety paper, they carry the name 
“Hammermill’, the best known 
name in paper. And, every time 
your customers see it, they will be 
reminded that you overlook noth- 
ing that will help make your serv- 
ices the best possible. 


Pens glide smoothly over 
Hammermill Safety’s even sur- 
face. Ink dries quickly. And 
Hammermill Safety gives you 
superior protection, too. Its spe- 
cially sensitized surface shows up 


the minutest erasure or alteration, 
safeguards every check drawn on 
your bank. 


Most of the checks your cus- 
tomers write pass through many 
hands. These checks will make the 
best possible impression for your 
bank if they’re printed on 
Hammermill Safety paper. Your 
printer or bank lithographer will 
be glad to show you samples. The 
Hammermill Paper Company, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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Director Clutchbill 


Sirs: It was most pleasant to receive 
the novel and attractive Director Clutch- 
bill Christmas card from your office. We 





























had not realized that the Clutchbill 
stories by Fred Copeland had been run- 
ning in Burroughs Clearing House for 
nearly 40 years. 

J. C. WELMAN, President, 

Bank of Kennett, 

Kennett, Missouri 
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First in Scandinavia 

Sirs: Our bank, Svenska Handels- 
banken, has just opened the first drive-in 
bank in Scandinavia and the second in 
the whole of Europe. It is situated on 
the southern arterial highway leading 
into Stockholm. 

It seems likely, in view of the rapidly 
increasing number of cars in Sweden, 
which already has the highest car 
density in Europe with one car per 10 
inhabitants, that the new drive-in will 
have an important function to perform. 
If it proves popular with the public, our 
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bank plans to construct more offices of 
this type. 

Shown in the picture is H. R. H. Prince 
Bertil of Sweden, Honorary Chairman of 
the Royal Swedish Automobile Associa- 
tion, who was present at the inaugura- 
tion of the new service. 

The window for the drive-in bank 
was delivered by an American firm, The 
Mosler Safe Company. 

AKTIBOLAGET SVENSKA 

HANDELSBANKEN, 

Stockholm, Sweden 
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Convention Charch Service 


Sirs: A unique thing happened at the 
recent convention of the Financial Public 
Relation Association’s convention in 











Hollywood Beach, Florida. 


On the Sun- 
day opening the convention, church 
service was held in the Hollywood Beach 
Hotel and attended by a thousand asso- 
ciation members. 

Discussing the innovation, Executive 
Vice President Preston Reed said that 
to his knowledge it was the first time 
that a religious service had been included 
in the program of any financial group 
for their convention and possibly the first 
time for any convention outside those 
that have religious affiliations. It was 
also his opinion that it seemed right and 
proper and particularly appropriate for 
a public relations group, since the prac- 
tice of the ministry is, in a sense, a 
public relations function. 

The picture shows Preston Reed at the 
right and Dr. William H. Kadel, Minister 
of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Orlando, Florida, who conducted the 
service, at the left. 

Roy H. GIBBS, Vice-President, 

The First National Bank of Orlando, 

Orlando, Florida 
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Savings-Loan Article 

Sirs: We were thrilled by the wonder- 
ful write-up your editors gave our Miami 
Beach convention in your December issue. 
We know the article will be the subject 
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of much favorable comment throughout 
our business. 
NORMAN STRUNK, Exec. Vice-President, 
U.S. Savings and Loan League, 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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The Latest Trends 


Sirs: We plan and produce external 
house-organs for five banks here in the 
city of Chicago, and most of the adver- 
tising managers that we work with have 
made it a must that we read Burroughs 
Clearing House. 

To date, we have been receiving the 
magazine on a hand-me-down basis and 
have found it invaluable in covering the 
latest trends in the financial field. We 
are wondering if it would be possible to 
receive the magazine direct. 

ZAL LEVIN, President, 

ZAL Publishing Company, 

Chicago 30, Illinois 
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TRENDS IN FINANCE 





A Standby Regulation W? 

Final figures for the volume of con- 
sumer debt at the end of the year are not 
yet available, but preliminary estimates 
make one point clear: 1955 was a record 
year. The rapid increase in installment 
debt was particularly noteworthy. As 
shown in the accompanying chart, debt of 
this variety increased more than 5 bil- 
lions of dollars during the year. Further- 
more, the ratio of installment debt to 
after-tax income also touched a new high 
at around 10 per cent. 

Car buying and debt. The single great- 
est factor accounting for the increase in 
installment debt was the buying of auto- 
mobiles on time. For the year as a whole 
this segment of the total accounted for 
about three-quarters of the entire ad- 
vance but in some months automotive 
dekt accounted for all of the increase in 
the total of consumer debt. 

It now appears that the fourth quarter 
of 1955 will not show quite so rapid a 
rate of increase as was true during other 
parts of the year. But this slackening 
may well be seasonal in nature and due to 
the slower sales that generally precede 
the model changeover period. 

The increase in automotive installment 
debt was not wholly due to the over-all 
increase in sales but also to the fact that 
a larger fraction of sales involved credit; 
in many cases the maturity of the credit 
advanced was also elongated. It appears 
that more than two-thirds of the new car 
sales in 1955 involved credit; the ratio 
for used car sales may well exceed four- 
fifths. 

Debt and income. Until recently, in- 
creases in consumer installment debt 
were often defended on the grounds that 
the outstanding volume of this debt was 
reasonable in relation to income. During 
the first half-dozen postwar years the 
ratio of installment debt to after-tax in- 
come at no time exceeded the level 
reached at the end of 1940. But this is no 
longer true. At the pre-war peak, the 
amount of debt never exceeded four 
weeks of income. But installment debt of 
consumers now equals about five weeks 
of income. This is only an average, how- 
ever; an appreciable part of the popula- 
tion is doubtless in debt for an amount 
equal to more than four or five months 
income. 

A standby Regulation W? The Federal 
Reserve is clearly concerned about this 
rapid increase. During the fall, leaders 
in the consumer credit industry were in- 
vited to confer with the Board about this 
problem. As yet there is no evidence that 
this conference had any appreciable in- 
fluence on credit granting. 

Concern about the rapidly increasing 
volume of consumer debt is no longer 
confined to Federal Reserve circles. Even 
in the conservative canyons of Wall 
Street there is talk of the need for reviv- 
ing Regulation W, at least on a standby 
vasis. This view is based on the feeling 
that general money market tightness is 
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CONSUMER INSTALLMENT DEBT IN PERSPECTIVE 
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Skyrocketing installment debt revives talk of direct controls 


not very much reflected in the consumer 
field; it is largely immune to such an in- 
fluence. The retail rates on interest pre- 
vailing on consumer installment obliga- 
tions are high enough so that a steeper 
price for wholesale funds in the money 
markets is not a particularly effective 
deterrent. 

Past experience. The accompanying 
chart indicates some interesting points 
about the record of Regulation W. Dur- 
ing two of the three periods when this 
form of regulation was in effect, there 
was a clear halt to credit granting. But 
during both of these periods there was 
also a shortage of automobiles. During 
the 1948-49 period, regulation had little 
evident effect on the granting of install- 
ment credit to consumers. Peacetime ex- 
perience with consumer credit regulation 
suggests that rather tight terms are 
needed if this sort of device is to be 
made fully effective: terms rather stiffer 
than anything the financial community 
is yet ready to accept willingly. 
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Industry Leaders Challenge 
Investment Bankers 

Two industrial leaders have challenged 
investment bankers to “raise their sights” 
to help finance America’s tremendous 
growth that lies ahead. 

“If we are to find the private funds 
required for capital expansion there 
must, down the years, be forty to fifty 
million stockholders in this country, not 
six or seven million as at present,” 


declared Philip D. Reed, chairman of 
General Electric Company, at the annual 
convention of the Investment Bankers 
Association. He called upon the brokers 
to develop new ways and mechanisms 
for tapping the savings of families in 
the five-to-ten-thousand dollar annual 
income class, the great middle group that 
is constantly growing in size. 

Outlook in decade. Telling investment 


bankers that the nation is “on the 
threshold of an opportunity literally 


charged with opportunities,” Thomas B. 
McCabe, president, Scott Paper Company, 
added that “in the next ten years indus- 
try will require a minimum of $160 
billion in new public financing—more 
than double the requirements of the past 
decade.” 

Mr. McCabe then told the I.B.A. dele- 
gates: “Each of you, to raise your share 
of this new capital for industry, must 
more than double the volume of your 
business by 1965. Here, then, is your 
opportunity and your challenge.” 

Pointing out that industry is hard at 
work engineering new ideas to meet 
changing needs, Mr. McCabe suggested 
that investment banking also turn to 
basic research to find new and better 
ways of serving client companies and 
customers for securities. As one weak 
spot in the picture, he called present 
methods of selecting and training sales- 
men as being “woefully inadequate,” and 
he further stated: “In the securities field 
I’m afraid I see too many salesmen 
selected for reasons other than those of 
professional competence.” 











Decision reached. One of the important 
actions at the I.B.A. meeting was the 
decision to oppose a Senate bill that 
would permit commercial banks to under- 
write municipal bonds secured by rev- 
enues from such projects as toll roads, 
bridges, ete., rather than by general 
taxation. 

Since the 1930’s, commercial banks have 
been barred from revenue bond under- 
writings. They now would like to have 
the Glass-Steagall Banking Act amend- 
ed to permit this activity. A bill for this 
purpose was introduced by Senator 
Bricker last year. The I.B.A. has pre- 
viously maintained a neutral stand on 
the matter, but a poll at the annual 
convention showed the great bulk of the 
membership opposed to the legislation. 
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A.B.A. Launches Guide 
To Auto Equities 


In a move to provide its member banks 
with a sound basis for determining true 
equities when financing automobile pur- 
chases at retail, the Instalment Credit 
Commission of the American Bankers 
Association this month inaugurated a 
new service through the medium of its 
“Timely Notes on Instalment Credit” 
bulletins. Under the new service, the 
bulletins will list the dealers’ cost prices 
at the factory for every model and make 
of automobile and of major accessories. 

The information will enable the banks 
to make comparisons with the selling 


prices on retail transactions and deter- 
mine true equity on which to base the 
financing of automobiles through instal- 
ment loans. In most cases, excise taxes 
and delivery and handling charges will 
be shown as part of the invoice cost to 
the dealer. The bulletins will also give 
suggested factory retail prices to which 
local freight charges must be added. 

In announcing the new service, the 
A.B.A. commission said that it is time 
to “forget about what a car is sel‘ing 
for and to relate the advance made to 
buyers at retail to the actual wholesale 
cost of the particular model and make.” 
The commission added that it believes 
a sound basis for automobile financing 
at retail will be to limit advances to 
borrowers to 90-95 per cent of the deal- 
ers’ true costs. 

Following the first bulletin, the Com- 
mission will supply to the A.B.A. mem- 
ber banks at a nominal cost a service in 
loose-leaf form which will provide peri- 
odic supplements showing dealer cost 
changes if new models are produced and 
price fluctuations are announced. 
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Employee Savings Plans 

The various types of employee savings 
plans with employer contributions, their 
objectives and methods of operation are 
interestingly presented in a_ 16-page 
booklet published by The Hanover Bank. 

Entitled “Savings Plans for Corpora- 
tions,” the publication points out that 
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ARE YOU LOOKING TOWARDS PERU...? 


The promotion of Peruvian foreign trade has been 
one of the main objects of our bank ever since its 
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A growing trend in business 


these programs increase an employee’s 
incentive, both on and off the job, to 
protect the company’s interest and en- 
hance its growth. In addition, the bank’s 
study shows that the thrift plans serve 
to maintain the company’s competitive 
position in attracting and holding desir- 
able workers. 

The booklet summarizes several plans 
already in effect or proposed at leading 
corporations, such as General Motors, 
Du Pont and Cities Service, among 
others, and details the extent of employee- 
company contributions under each pro- 
gram. 

Tax advantages to participants of 
these programs are also treated in the 
publication, which indicates that a 
corporate trustee can aid in the prepara- 
tion of the plan and handle the invest- 
ment and safeguarding of the assets. 

Inflation has seriously reduced the 
value of the fixed pension dollar in many 
instances, the booklet adds, and a sav- 
ings and thrift plan can help offset the 
decrease in the dollar’s purchasing power. 

Copies of the booklet can be obtained 
from the advertising department at The 
Hanover Bank, 70 Broadway, New York 
City 15. 
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Statewide Bank Opens 
Small Business Department 

A new statewide banking service to 
help small and growing business has 
been put into operation by The Citizens 
& Southern National Bank, Atlanta, 
Georgia. Designated as the Small Busi- 
ness Service Department, it will provide 
small businesses with help on record 
keeping, management problems, pension 
and profit sharing plans, plant or office 
locations, and specialized lending serv- 
ices. 

Involves training. The new function is 
headed by John E. Parkerson, a C&S 
vice-president in Atlanta. In addition, 
each of the 22 C&S banks and offices in 
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the state has set up a separate depart- 
ment under the direction of an officer 
specially trained for the job. The spe- 
cial training program was begun by Mr. 
Parkerson last September and the men 
selected for tutelage were those who 
have had extensive experience in lending 
to small businesses. 

The new department is an outgrowth 
of a program that was started in Atlanta 
ten years ago. Under that program, 
loan techniques were developed that per- 
mitted growing businesses to make re- 
payments periodically out of income over 
a number of months, rather than in lump 
sum repayments within 30 to 90 days. 
During the program’s ten year history, 
the C&S has made 2,871 loans totaling 
$13,323,000 for such purposes as buying 
equipment, purchasing an existing busi- 
ness or starting a new one, refinancing 
debt, providing working capital, buying 
out a partner, etc. 

More than loans. In commenting on 
the old program, C&S President Mills B. 
Lane, Jr., said, “Experience showed us 
two things. First, that making loans to 
small business is good business. Many of 
the firms that started small are now 
large, making substantial contributions 
te the economy of their communities. Sec- 
ond, helping these businesses required 
more than lending money. It required 
helping them in such areas as giving 
them facts on the operations of similar 
businesses, ideas on solution of certain 
business problems, and assistance in set- 
ting up collection programs or in getting 
credit information.” 
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British Banker Assails 
Credit Squeeze 


It is no secret that many British 
bankers were entirely out of sympathy 
with the methods used by former Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer R. A. Butler to 
fight inflation by the compulsory reduc- 
tion of bank loans. Mr. Butler’s idea was 
that all bank loans, called advances in 
Britain, should be reduced by at least 10 
per cent by the end of 1955. Several 
months’ experience has convinced many 
observers that such a program results in 
great inequalities as between borrowers, 
and in many instances is not in the na- 
tional interest. 

One leading banker who publicly dis- 
agrees with the credit squeeze policy is 
Lord Airlie, Governor of the British Lin- 
en Bank, which is closely associated with 
the Barclays Bank Group. Speaking to 
his shareholders at the annual meeting, 
Lord Airlie said that the Government’s 
aim in the monetary sphere and as part 
of the general policy should be pointed 
towards moderating the instruction to 
‘he banks to reduce their loans and that 
‘hese instructions should be revoked 
ntirely as soon as possible. He believes 
‘hat the classic remedy for reducing 
credit is by raising the Bank rate, which 
puts into motion widespread means for 
curing the trouble. 

Borrowers pay more. Lord Airlie re- 
fcrred to the effects of the credit squeeze 
pon the banks’ legitimate business of 
ending. He said customers were being 
led to seek finance through other channels 
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Want clearance 
in hours 


instead of days? 


Impatient with slow check clearance? You'll 
be pleased with the speed of air mail. And air 
mail clearances direct to our own correspond- 
ents in all principal cities of the U.S. A. is a 


First Pennsylvania service. 





Air mail clearance heads a long list of helpful 
services enjoyed by our correspondents. To 
mention a few: there are 24-hour transit op- 
erations, access to one of Philadelphia’s most 
complete credit files and the use of our Real 
Estate, Trust and Foreign Department facili- 
ties. Securities transactions, we’re sure, are as 
efficient as you’d like to have them. 


We'd be happy to give you the full story any time. 


The First Pennsylvania 
BANKING AND TRUST COMPANY 


Banking since 1782 


27 offices, Philadelphia and suburbs 





Serving more people more ways than any other Philadelphia bank 


Member Federal Reserve System . Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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and there was much evidence that they 
were getting it, even if it involved pay- 
ing more for the accommodation. 

On this last point there is abundant 
evidence that large numbers of borrow- 
ers, and particularly finance houses deal- 
ing with installment selling businesses, 
have been able to secure large sums out- 
side normal banking facilities. These 
firms offer to pay high interest, generally 
6 per cent, but higher by private agree- 
ment, for time money. The London daily 
newspapers contain many advertisements 
offering attractive terms for deposits. 

It is believed that many business firms 
who had been building up bank deposits 
with the intention of constructing new 


plants, and on which they were receiving 
2% per cent interest, have withdrawn 
them and used them to earn twice or 
more than that interest in unusual ways. 
Many people have drawn money from 
the Postoffice Savings banks and from 
building societies for the same purpose. 

Foreign banks benefit? From whatever 
source, there seems to be no lack of 
money to supply borrowers’ needs if 
they are willing to pay a high enough 
price. It has been suggested that Amer- 
ican and other foreign banks in London 
have been taking advantage of the situa- 
tion to earn higher interest, but the 
secretary of the Foreign Banks and 
Affiliates Association has written to the 


Financial Times to say that this is not 
true. Even if it were true it would 
operate as a support for sterling. As 
matters stand, it is the clearing banks 
who have to observe the Treasury’s 
directive, and their middle-sized cus- 
tomers who are being the hardest hit. 
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Readable Publication 
for Policyholders 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York is distributing to its 1,000,- 
000 policyholders a quarterly magazine 
with a friendly personal touch that is 
sometimes lacking in banking and busi- 
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Send us your toughest problem... 
Phone LAfayette 3-6800, ask for Correspondent 
Banking Service and get action—fast! 
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Quarterly contact with customers 


ness brochures and statement stuffers. 

The subjects covered in the little publi- 
cation, “MONY Topics,” are those which 
opinion surveys indicated were of great- 
est interest to customers. There is easily- 
digested information about insurance 
coverage, the Mutual Life organization 
and its officers, layman definitions of 
commonly used insurance terms, safety 
tips for individuals, and other non- 
technical material presented in a highly 
readable format. 

Sample copies can be obtained from 
the company’s main office at 1740 Broad- 
way, New York 19, New York. 
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Variable Annuity Study 


A booklet analyzing the controversy 
over the variable annuity involving com- 
mon stock holdings was issued recently 
by Dartmouth College, Hanover, New 
Hampshire. It explains the need for an 
annuity that offers protection against 
inflation, the way such an annuity would 
work, and: the pros and cons of the vari- 
able annuity proposal. 

The booklet was written by Professo1 
Leonard E. Morrisey after studying the 
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variable annuity issue for several months 
and after interviewing many representa- 
tive members of the insurance commu- 
nity. In the booklet Professor Morrisey 
explains the workings of the College Re- 
tirement Equities Fund established by 
special act of the New York State Leg- 
islature in 1952 in behalf of the Teach- 
ers’ Insurance and Annuity Association. 
Under this plan, a policyholder can al- 
locate up to 50 per cent of his premiums 
to CREF for common stock investment, 
although at least 50 per cent must be 
allocated to TIAA toward the purchase 
of a fixed-dollar annuity. 

Professor Morrisey also declares that 
interest in variable dollar plans is grow- 
ing, as evidenced by the retirement plans 
offered by several prominent corpora- 
tions that bear similarity to the TIAA- 
CREF program. He then cites a number 
of compelling arguments that have been 
presented for passage of the legislation 
introduced by the Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Company in New Jersey in March 
last year. 

On the basis of his research, Professor 
Morrisey concludes that life ‘insurance 
companies should be given the power to 
issue variable annuities. Copies of the 
study may be obtained from the Amos 
Tuck School of Business Administration, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, New 
Hampshire. 
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Credit Losses. Financial 
Statement Danger Signs 

The country’s banks apparently have a 
weather eye to the future despite the high 
current level of business prosperity and 
the low level of credit losses being expe- 
rienced by them. This was borne out by 
the fact that the recent Correspondent 
Conference program of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago devoted its sec- 
tion on loans to the causes of credit losses 
and danger signs in financial statements. 
It is significant that the program topics 
are based each year on bankers’ ex- 
pressed interests, as determined by sur- 
vey. 

Country bank losses. A number of the 
causes of credit losses in country banks 
were thoroughly discussed by Max Stieg, 
president, Dairyman’s State Bank, Clin- 
tonville, Wisconsin. A summary of the 
points emphasized by Mr. Stieg follows: 

1. Incorrectly prepared and unreliable 
financial statements are one of the prin- 
cipal causes of credit losses in banks. 

2. Haste in appraisals of an applicant’s 
past record or of his collateral may over- 
look certain weaknesses in management 
ability, or the resale value of property, 
and later could seriously affect the ulti- 
mate payment of the debt. 

3. Some competent member of the 
bank’s management team should always 
visit the property to be mortgaged. 

4. In making livestock loans, it is im- 
portant that a visit be made to the prop- 
rty. 

5. Notes purchased from _ livestock 
lealers, or auction notes presumedly 

iven by farmers for the purchase of live- 
tock and machinery, should be checked 
arefully with the makers. 

6. Farm loans secured by farm ma- 
hinery and equipment must definitely be 
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Luncheon session at correspondence conference, First National Bank of Chicago 


Loan phase of the program casts a wary eye to the future 


amortized so that the loan will be paid, 
preferably within three years. 

7. The amount of debt that a borrower 
ean safely take care of must very defi- 
nitely be determined by the amount of his 
income, and not necessarily by the 
amount of capital needed. 

8. Borrowers who persist in getting 
loans from several credit agencies quite 
often need to be closely watched. 

9. A minority stock ownership in a 
small corporation is exactly what the 
name implies. Loans on notes collateral- 
ized by common stocks of local corpora- 
tions should be avoided unless a control- 
ling interest is pledged. 

“The real secret of avoiding losses in 
banks,” said Mr. Stieg, “is for manage- 
ment to head an organization that is 
well informed on the problems of the in- 
dustries in its community and that, at the 
same time, keeps itself informed of the 
daily problems of the borrowers.” 

Consumer credit losses. Another con- 
ference speaker, E. F. Wonderlic, admin- 
istrative vice-president, General Finance 
Corporation, Chicago, also pointed up 
management’s role in controlling credit 
losses. “The control of credit loss is a 
management technique,” he said, “that 
can be practiced by a management who 
will study these problems. Losses are a 
part of the business and must be reck- 
oned with as a determinable cost of op- 
erations.” 

Mr. Wonderlic declared that sound and 
consistent policies apply to each one of 
the three types of consumer credit—sales 
finance, direct personal loans, and com- 
mercial loans to finance companies—and 
that there is danger in mixing the philos- 
ophies of the three. 

In sales financing, he said, true equity 
values must be recognized, for from his- 
torical results it has been obvious to all 
that losses increase when the down pay- 
ment drops under 1/3 down. 

“And when will we learn,” he queried, 
“that long-term maturities cannot help 
but contribute additional losses? We 
have had a high period of economy that 
has saved our necks in 1955, but three 
years to pay—and think of it, even 3% 
years to pay—is a long, long time!” 

Ineffective collection procedure is an- 
other cause of credit loss, Mr. Wonderlic 
said. “Such a procedure,” he added, 


“must be one that has as its basic prin- 
ciple immediate and specific follow-up of 
customer promises.” 

Two other causes of consumer credit 
losses cited by Mr. Wonderlic were the 
lack of supervision and administration of 
salesmen, and the ebb and flow of busi- 
ness conditions at the local level. 

Financial statement analysis. At the 
outset in examining a financial state- 
ment, said Guy C. Kiddoo, vice-president 
of The First National Bank of Chicagc, 
the author of the statement and the age 
of the business should be determined. A 
glance at the auditor’s certification, he 
said, will show the scope of the work 
done, and whether any _ qualifying 
phrases suggest there has not been a 
thorough examination. As to the age of 
the business, he added, statistics show 
that 57 per cent of the concerns that 
failed in recent years were in business 
less than five years. 

Mr. Kiddoo said that the first major 
point to look at in the statement is the 
sales volume and profits. If the profit 
trend is disturbing, he said, it may be 
advisable to dig into the operating 
figures and ask, “How heavy is the over- 
head burden? How big’ are the executive 
and administrative salaries?” 

The speaker said that if a company 
with aggressive ambitious management 
is doing a much greater unit volume with 
no added capital except from earnings, 
its working capital position may be im- 
paired. “If additional capital is not ob- 
tainable or desirable,” he added, “the 
banker may best serve his customer by 
suggesting that expansion be slowed 
down to a rate comparable to the growth 
of the working capital.” 

The lengthening of credit terms in 
many lines of business in recent years, 
Mr. Kiddoo said, has resulted in accounts 
receivable growing proportionately 
faster than sales or working capital. 
Consequently, competition has led to sea- 
sonal dating by many manufacturers of 
appliances, with a large seasonal peak in 
receivables. 

“Tf there is a tendency toward slow 
down in the inventory turnover rate,” 
said Mr..Kiddoo, “then check as to how 
much of the inventory is raw material, 
how much is finished, and whether or not 
style or design changes or improvements 
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New Issues-1955 


Purchased and Offered by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. alone or with associates* 


Amount of 
Issue 


$ 7,200,000 
4,000,000 
18,000,000 
30,000,000 
4,500,000 
12,500,000 
25,305,000 
24,000,000 
40,000,000 
21,000,000 
11,777,000 
5,400,000 
8,000,000 
5,025,000 
14,500,000 
7,500,000 
4,000,000 
12,490,000 
4,766,000 
45,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
7,250,000 
24,950,000 
4,305,000 
8,879,000 
51,718,404 
52,000,000 
6,000,000 
30,000,000 
6,000,000 
4,000,000 
14,000,000 
8,400,000 
4,000,000 
8,267,000 
4,500,000 
5,152,000 
15,000,000 


120,964,054 
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Tax-Exempt 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY INST. DIST., PA. 

2%% Bonds, Due 1956-85 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1957-84 

BOSTON, MASS. Var. Rates Notes, Due 1955-56 

(3 issues) & Bonds, Due 1956-75 | 

CALIFORNIA, STATE OF; 

Var. Rates, Veterans’ Bonds, Due 1957-76 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

1.90% Bonds, Due 1956-75 

CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION, ILL. 

2%% Bonds, Due 1958-75 

CHICAGO, ILL.}+ 

142% & 2% Bonds, Due 1956-75 

CHICAGO REGIONAL PORT DISTRICT} 

4% Rev. Bonds, Ser. of 1955, Due 1995 

COOK COUNTY, ILL.{ 

2%% Expressway Bonds, Due 1956-75 

DADE COUNTY, FLA.}{ 

3%% Port Authority Rev. Bonds. Due 1979 

DELAWARE, STATE OFt 

1.90% & 2.20% Bonds, Due 1956-75 (2 issues) 

DENVER, COLO., CITY AND COUNTY 

OF} 5% & 2% Bonds, Due 1963-72 

DUVAL COUNTY, FLA.{ 

Var. Rates Certificates, Due 1956-70 

FAIRFIELD, CONN. 

2.10% Bonds, Due 1956-75 

GEORGIA RURAL ROADS AUTHORITY?}{ 

2%% & 2.70% Rev. Bonds, Due 1957-71 

HAWAII, TERRITORY OF{ 

2’%% Bonds, Due 1958-75 

HOLYOKE, MASS. 

2.20% Bonds, Due 1956-85 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

242% Bonds, Due 1956-80 

JOLIET SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 86, ILL. 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1956-74 

LOS ANGELES SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 
CAL. j{ 242% Bonds, Due 1956-80 (5 issues) 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

2.40% & 2V2% Rev. Bonds, Due 1960-84 

METROPOLITAN WATER DISTRICT OF 

SO. CAL. f 244% Bonds, Due 1956-80 

MIAMI, FLA.j{ 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1956-81 (2 issues) 

MIDDLESEX COUNTY SEWERAGE 

AUTH., N.J.{ Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1962-95 

MODESTO SCHOOL DISTRICTS, CAL.+ 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1956-80 

NEW MEXICO, STATE OF 

2% & 2X%A% Rev. Bonds, Due 1956-65 

NEW YORK SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1955-85 (23 issues) 

OHIO, STATE OFf 

Var. Rates, Series B, Rev. Bonds, Due 1956-72 

ORLEANS PARISH SCHOOL BOARD, LA, 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1961-95 

PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY?t 

2%% Consol Rev. Bonds, 4th Series, Due 1985 

PRINCE GEORGE’S COUNTY, BD. OF 

EDUC., MD.Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1956-75 

ST. JOHNS COUNTY, FLA. 

Var. Rates G.O. & Rev. Bonds, Due 1957-84 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.}{ 

3Y%Y.% Rev. Certificates, Due 1956-77 

SAN DIEGO COUNTY, CAL.j{ 

2% & 2%4% Bonds, Due 1956-75 

SHREVEPORT, LA. 

Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1955-74 

TACOMA SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 10, 

WASH. Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1957-75 

TRENTON SCHOOL DISTRICT, MICH. 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1956-73 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-80 

WARREN TOWNSHIP, MICH.+{ 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-94 


ADDITIONAL TAX-EXEMPT BONDS— 
96 Issues 





Descriptive circulars or prospectuses, where available, and current quotati 


*To December 16, 1955 





and PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 
will be 





securities upon request. 


Amount Underwriting 
of Issue Corpo rate Interest 
$280,000,000 THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY f 
First Cons Mtge 3%% Bonds due — 4% Bonds due 
1980, 44% % Bonds due 1995 » « « « « § 7,988,000 
12,000,000 CENTRAL MAINE POWER COMPANY 
First & Gen Mtge Bonds, Series V 3% % due 1985 . 3,650,000 
8,400,000 CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
TRUST OF 1955 3% Certificates, Due 1956-70 . “aa 6,600,000 
7,500,000 CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL AND PACIFIC 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT "TRUST, SERIES UU 
3% % Certificates, Due 1956-71 ; a 3,300,000 
40,000,000 THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM, INC. 
3% % Debentures, Series E Due 1980 . . . « «© « « 7,350,000 
70,000,000 CONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
INC.} First & Ref Mtge Bonds 3% % Series K, due 1985 . 6,975,000 
7,000,000 DALLAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
3% % Sinking Fund Debentures, due 1980 . . « « « 5,500,000 
60,000,000 THE DETROIT EDISON COMPANY? 
Gen & Ref Mtge Bonds, Ser. O, 34% Due 1980 .. . 6,000,000 
30,000,000 DETROIT STEEL CORPORATION 
First Mtge SF 4% % Bonds, due 1970. : ° 3,850,000 
25,000,000 GULF, MOBILE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 
First & Ref Mtge 3% % Bonds, Ser. G, Due 1980 5,300,000 
10,000,000 KANSAS GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, 3% % Series due 1985 . pale. Se 2,750,000 
5,550,000 MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD EQUIPMENT TRUSTS 
SERIES A & C, 34% & 342% Certificates, Due 1956-71 4,125,000 
35,000,000 MONTREAL, THE CITY OF (CANADA)}{ 
Var. Rates, U. S. Debentures, Due 1956-74 . . « « « 2,957,500 
7,000,000 NATIONAL CONTAINER CORPORATION t{ 
4\% Fifteen Yr SF Debentures, Series due 1970 . 3,500,000 
30,000,000 NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 36 Year 344% Debentures, Due 1991 . . . 13,000,000 
25,000,000 NEW JERSEY BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
40 Year 344% Debentures, Due 1995. . . . . 6 6,700,000 
7,500,000 NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD ee 
TRUST OF 1955 3% % Certificates, Due 1956-70 . . 2,250,000 
4,080,000 NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD 
EQUIPMENT TRUST OF 1955 2%% Ctfs, Due 1955-70 . 3,480,000 
7,980,000 NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT TRUST 
OF 1955, 2nd & 3rd Series, 3% Ctfs, Due 1956-70 . . 2,880,000 
10,000,000 PACIFIC POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, 3%% Series due 1985. . . . > 5,500,000 
19,500,000 ST. LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO RAILWAY COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, Series B 4% Due 1980 2,400,600 
30,000,000 SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 40 Year 34% Debentures, Due 1995. . 2,650,000 
20,000,000 THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 34 Year 34% Debentures, Due 1989. . 4,350,000 
17,790,000 SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY EQUIPMENT 
TRUSTS, SER. QQ & RR, 2% % & 3%% Ctfs, Due 1956-70 6,840,000 
75,000,000 TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY t 
yng Mortgage Pipe Line arti 34% , Ser. due <a & 
Z, Debentures due 1975 ‘ 3,683,000 
8,500,000 pian COUNTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, Ser. D, 334% due 1985 . . ¥ 5,200,000 
15,222,000 ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 


11,082,000 


pplied for any of these 


tlssue headed jointly by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and others. All other issues were beaded, 
or purchased and offered alone, by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc, 


Send for Year-End Bond Survey and Tax Chart 





TAX EXEMPT 
vs 


Concise survey of 1955 bond market and outlook for 
1956, and comparison chart based upon individual Federal 
tax rates now in effect—to help you determine the value 
of tax exemption in your income bracket. Write with- 
out obligation for folders BC-56. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


123 S. LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 © 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 









TAXABLE 
BONDS 








in materials or technical processes may 
have resulted in obsolescence or depre- 
ciation not adequately reflected in pricing 
the inventory.” 
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Austria’s Largest Bank 

"iM Celebrate Centenary 

Bankers of the.older generation who 
can remember the financial and economic 
troubles of the late 1920’s and early 
1930’s will read with special interest the 
announcement that Austria’s largest 
bank, the Creditanstalt, will celebrate its 
centenary in February. It is generally 
believed that the difficulties encountered 
by this institution in 1931 helped to spark 





the general economic crash that took 
place in Central Europe at that time. 
This had the widest possible repercus- 
sions and led to the general suspension of 
interest on continental bond issues which 
had been bought by the Americans and 
other investors. 

Notable history. Permission to found 
the bank was given by the Emperor 
Francis Joseph to a group headed by the 
Austrian branch of the Rothschilds. 
From the beginning it played a leading 
part in the great industrial development 
which took place in Central Europe in the 
middle and later parts of the 19th cen- 
tury. 

It helped with the building of the rail- 
ways and with trade with the Middle 
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is a Long Time 


& And the loss of the major support of a house- 
rf hold—forever—can cause emotional and finan- 
cial turmoil that may disrupt lifelong plans. 


Only time and faith can heal emotional hurt. 
“’ Financial changes can be more readily 
overcome. 
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‘ i rt Your customers desire a service that will help 
“\, preserve the financial stability of a household 
“durihg, critical periods. 

“Old*Republic’s new Critical Period plan guarantees 
iS payments in event of the mortgagor’s 
d can make 12 months’ payments in case 

sickness or illness. 


The cost is dow. There is no differential in premium 
because of agei No medical examination is required. 
There is never any repayment. Handling is very 
simple. No extra hélp is required. 


Old Republic’s Critical Period plan is something your 
customers want. It is good business for both of you. 
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A letter, wire or phone call will bring the man from Old 
Republic to your desk with full information. 


| Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 
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East. After the opening of the Suez 
Canal in 1869 it shared in the foundation 
of banking institutions in Egypt and 
Turkey. It lent money to the Govern- 
ments of France, Spain and Portugal and 
participated in the conversion of Italian 
and Prussian loans. 

The break-up of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire at the end of World War I was 
a severe blow to the Creditanstalt, but it 
saved many of its industrial interests, 
especially in Czechoslovakia, the most 
advanced part of the old Empire. This 
direct control of industries was and is 
common in Central Europe in contrast to 
American and British banking practice. 
When trouble started in 1930 the Aus- 
trian Government forced the Creditan- 
stalt to tae over several smaller banks 
which were in difficulty. This ended in 
disaster. 

Now nationalized. In a reconstruction 
which followed the Creditanstalt was 
merged with the Wiener Bankverein, and 
ample Government funds were provided 
although it was still a private concern. 
In 1938 it passed into Hitler control with 
the invasion of Austria. 

After 1945 the three largest Austrian 
banks became nationalized. These are the 
Creditanstalt-Bankverein, the Laender- 
bank and the Creditinstitut. Although the 
State is the sole shareholder, the banks 
have retained their identity and inter- 
vention by the Finance Minister is said 
to be rare. 

Most of the directors and staff of the 
Creditanstalt have spent their lives with 
the bank and it is again playing a lead- 
ing part in Austrian industrial and com- 
mercial life. 
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Mutual Fund Survey 


The typical owner of mutual fund 
shares has an annual income of $7,000 
and holds fund investments worth $4,900, 
according to an extensive survey recenily 
conducted by the National Association of 
Investment Companies. 

The survey first covered individual 
shareholders with “regular” accounts— 
those who have no formal plans to add to 
their holdings—and was later expanded 
to include those investing through accu- 
mulation plans. No institutional holders 
were included. 

The composite picture revealed that 
the regular holder of fund shares has an 
additional $12,900 worth of corporate 
stocks, $9,200 worth of life insurance and 
$3,600 in bank accounts or savings bonds. 

Results of the survey are contained in 
a 16-page booklet entitled “Mutual Fund 
Shareholders,” which has been printed as 
a preliminary step to a more detailed 
analysis that is to be published this year. 
The booklet is based on 2,881 replies 
from investors in ten open-end invest- 
ment companies. 

Few investors are selling other hold- 
ings or taking money from life insurance 
to buy open-end investment company 
shares, the study indicates. Salary, cash 
or savings, gifts or inheritance, and 
bonus were checked by 72 per cent of the 
regular holders and by 88 per cent of the 
plan-holders as the source of money for 
their recent purchases. 
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Custom-Tailored Credit for Small Business 


By Franklin Elias 
q President, Coastal Commercial Corporation, New York City 








The multiplicity of small manufac- 
turers and machine shops that has been 
the outgrowth, first of defense produc- 
tion, then of electronics development, and 
which now promises to get added impetus 
from automation, has given birth to an 
ent.rely new set of financial and credit 
problems. 

As a corollary to this development, the 
specialized lender has been developed to 














MR. ELIAS, THE HEAD “TAILOR” 


Cuts loan cloth to fit wearer 


provide necessary financing for these 
small manufacturers. Such a lender is 
not merely a staid appraiser of assets 
and a provider of interim capital. He 
has turned into an expert business man- 
agement consultant. For this expert serv- 
ice he gets no fees, as such, but it ac- 
counts for the relatively high interest 
rate charged for his services, without 
which many small shops would lack op- 
erating funds. 

Multiplicity of services. My company, 
Coastal Commercial Corp., is one of these 
specialized lending agencies, which com- 
bine commercial financing and factoring. 
We have a selfish interest in providing a 
multiplicity of extra services, including 
assistance in the setting up of cost and 
quality controls, seeking technical labor 
pools, assembling scarce materials and 
providing technical advice that widens 
profit margins, for it is these additional 
features that cut down our margin of 
loss, which sometimes runs to three per 
cent. 

That three per cent figure is high 
compared to the average loss for banks 
m loans, which is around one-fifth of 
one per cent. However, the typical ap- 
plicant for our services usually comes 
with a recommendation by a bank which, 
vhile receptive, is unable to make the 
oan because of the client’s short history 
end, sometimes, because of an unhealthy 
valance sheet. Others are recommended 
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by major industrial companies which 
have contracts to sublet. 

Tailored to customer. Coastal Commer- 
cial loans are tailored to each customer’s 
needs, to meet specific purposes, and are 
in the form of a revolving fund which 
can be drawn upon as needed, saving 
interest charges on the whole. The 
average outstanding balance is $36,000 
with some running to $100,000 and 
others under $5,000. Initially, we were 
providing funds chiefly to small manu- 
facturers to enable them to finance de- 
fense contracts and about 75 per cent 
of our financing is still along that line. 

The rapid development of the elec- 
tronics industry persuaded many highly 
skilled electronic engineers to break 
away from large corporations to form 
their own businesses. They are brilliant 
men and assets to the economy, filling a 
vital role as sub-assemblers and manu- 
facturers of small parts for big in- 
dustry. 

Automation forcing expansions. Some 
of them have as many as 500 workers on 
their payrolls, but the majority operate 
with 50 employes or less. Now that auto- 
mation is rapidly on its way in large 
plants, demands upon these small manu- 
facturers are growing. Nearly all have a 
tendency to grow faster than their money 
supply. When they get beyond bank aid, 
our firm steps in as a “wet-nurse.” After 
an average of 26 months the “babes” are 
weaned and again become bank cus- 
tomers, in better financial health. 

One of Coastal Commercial’s favorite 
alumni is the Camerafiex Corporation, 
which made specialized motion picture 
cameras for the armed services. One was 


a combat camera used by the U.S. Signal 


Corps. 
In 1949 the firm was low bidder on a 


$500,000 contract, but the contracting | 


officer for the government thought the 
company a poor risk because of its low 
working capital and wanted to give the 
business to the next lowest bidder, a 
large and well financed camera corpora- 
tion. 

Proposes new methods. At this stage, 
Coastal Commercial stepped in and de- 
cided, after a thorough study, that 
Camerafilex could fulfill the contract if 
certain alterations were made in engi- 
neering personnel and in _ operating 
methods. The changes were agreed to, 
and Coastal Commercial established a 
revolving fund which eventually got as 
high as $158,000, or three times the 
original worth of the Cameraflex con- 
cern. 

The contract was completed, then came 
additional awards, financed on an ac- 
counts receivable basis. Over a period of 
five years many of the Cameraflex prin- 
cipals were retired and Coastal Commer- 
cial financed those deals, too. Now the 
company owes nothing to us or to any 
bank and does business on its own money. 
Many similar examples could be cited. 
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Finger-tip Moistener 





HANDLE PAPERS EASY 
TRY FREE SAMPLE 
TACKY-FINGER 


Greaseless, odorless, hygroscopic 
substance. Applied to fingers 
makes collating, handling of 
papers, invoices, money, 
foolproof. One application lasts 
long, but will wash off easily. 


Harmless, non-irritating, works 
by absorbing moisture from the 
air. Three months’ supply only 
50c retail. Try Tacky-Finger 
at our expense now. 


CLIP AND SEND THIS COUPON 
FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
BERBER ER EERE 
@ Evans Specialty Co., Inc.— 8021 Evans Bidg. = 
@ 1800 E. Grace, Richmond 23, Va. 


Please send FREE SAMPLE of @& 
@ # Tacky-Finger. I want to see how it 
& makes all paper handling easy. 


BB Address 
SHER BRAK GRR eBE 
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Advertise 


your bank 





all over 
the world 





When your customers travel this year, they can be 
international advertising agents for you and your 
community —if you provide them with First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks. For each check 
you sell carries your bank’s name and the name of 
your town. 


What’s more, in return for handling The First 
National Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks, your 
bank keeps the entire commission. 

Your customers will appreciate the safety and 
convenience of our Travelers Checks, too. We make 
a prompt refund if checks are lost or stolen. 





YOUR BANK NAME HERE 


They’re accepted everywhere—all over the world— 
and have been for more than 45 years. Each denom- 
ination ($10, $20, $50 and $100) is a different color 
to prevent confusion. And each check is printed 
so that, in countersigning, the casher has to cover 
the original signature—an extra protection against 
forgery. 


Travelers Checks that do a better job for you and 
your customers are just one of our many services. 
For more information about the benefits of any or 
all of our services, write or wire us today. A man 
from The First will call on you at your convenience. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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BANKING NEWS 








Bank Building Boom 
Finally Hits Wall Street 


At long last, the contagious wave of 
bank construction throughout the coun- 
try has infected Wall Street. 

For many years there has been little 
physical change in the heart of Man- 
hattan’s financial district, but now comes 
news of tentative plans by Chase Man- 
hattan Bank to erect a 50-to-60 story 
modern head office building. Plans call 
for the structure to be of extremely 
modern simplicity, and to be surrounded 
by an expansive open plaza on a two- 
square block area. 

The proposed new Chase Manhattan 
building will be a rectangular free-stand- 
ing structure covering approximately 30 
per cent of the ground area. There will 
be several floors of vaults, service facil- 
ities and office space extending under the 
plaza area. Included in the general area 
redevelopment plan, though physically 
separate, will be the construction of a 
1,000-car parking garage on a site a 
block east of the plaza. 


. od ° 


Joint Check Committee 
Recommendations 


Now that the Joint Committee on 
Check Collection System, representing 
the American Bankers Association, the 
Federal Reserve System and the Associa- 
tion of Reserve City Bankers, has com- 
pleted a three-year study and made its 
report, many of the big correspondent 
banks are taking a hard look at the 
results. 

In making a number of specific recom- 
mendations, the committee’s stated pur- 
pose is to modify existing check collec- 
tions so as “to provide for presentation 
by the most direct and expeditious routes 
practicable and to eliminate unnecessary 
handlings of checks.” However, corre- 
spondent banks see in the changes a loss 
of item activity to the Federal Reserve 
banks and a loss of country bank bal- 
ances. Meanwhile, the report of the 
committee already has been approved by 
the Federal Reserve System and the 
A.B.A. and awaits action by the Asso- 
ciation of Reserve City Bankers. 


Local and central clearings. Among the 
committee’s recommendations are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Local clearing houses or other clear- 
ing arrangements should be used to the 
greatest extent possible, with participa- 
tion by as many banks in the community 
as possible. The time of exchanges of 
checks should be set at an hour to permit 
checks received in the morning mails to 
be included in the exchanges of that day. 
Settlement of net amounts due or owed 
as the result of the exchanges should be 
made on the books of a correspondent 
bank or Federal Reserve bank on the 
same day. 
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Planned for Chase Manhattan 


2. Where volume warrants, checks 
drawn on nearby out-of-town banks 
should be presented to the drawees 
through a central clearing arrangement 
serving all banks in the area. Where vol- 
ume warrants and a central clearing ar- 
rangement is not feasible, such checks 
should be presented directly by mail to 
the respective drawees, with settlement 
through a correspondent bank or a Fed- 
eral Reserve bank. 

38. Checks drawn on commercial banks 
in a Federal Reserve city of the district 
should be sent by country member banks 
to correspondent banks in the city, rather 
than to the Federal Reserve office. 

Intradistrict items. With reference to 
items drawn on or payable at the Federal 
Reserve bank, including government 
checks and postal money orders, the re- 
port recommended: 

1. Member banks should send such 
items directly to the Federal Reserve 
bank of the district, with the privilege 
of directing that the proceeds of such 
items sent to the Federal Reserve bank 
be credited to the account of a corre- 
spondent member bank if the sending 
bank and the correspondent member bank 
so desire. 

2. Non-member par remitting banks 
should be permitted to send such items 
directly to the Federal Reserve bank for 
credit to a correspondent member bank 
where arrangements satisfactory to the 
correspondent member bank and to the 
Federal Reserve bank can be made. 

Other intradistrict items. With refer- 
ence to all other intradistrict items, the 
report recommended: 

1. With the exception of intradistrict 
items collected through direct sending 
correspondent banks, member banks 
should send all other intradistrict items 
drawn on par remitting banks outside 
the Federal Reserve city to the Federal 


Reserve bank, with the privilege of di- 
recting that the proceeds of such items 
sent to the Federal Reserve bank be 
credited to the account of a correspond- 
ent member bank if the sending bank 
and the correspondent member bank so 
desire. 

2. Non-member par remitting banks 
should be permitted to send such intra- 
district items directly to the Federal 
Reserve bank for credit to a correspond- 
ent member bank where arrangements 
satisfactory to the correspondent mem- 
ber bank and to the Federal Reserve 
bank can be made. 

Interdistrict items. When making men- 
tion of interdistrict items, the report 
said: “Items received by a collecting 
bank drawn on banks in other Federal 
Reserve districts should be collected to 
the greatest extent practicable through 
the Federal Reserve System’s procedures 
for direct sendings, including the use of 
consolidated air shipments when avail- 
able. The report recognizes, however, 
that arrangements under which collect- 
ing banks send interdistrict items direct- 
ly to drawee banks may be continued if 
the collecting banks wish.” 

The report went on to say that the 
Federal Reserve System should consider 
providing facilities for direct air ship- 
ments of checks drawn on banks in im- 
portant financial centers where there is 
no Federal Reserve bank or branch; and 
that where volume warrants, the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks should send items 
directly to drawee banks located in ad- 
jacent areas of adjoining districts. 

Committee member. The joint com- 
mittee on check collection system held 
its first meeting in May, 1952. (See Bur- 
roughs Clearing House, July, 1952.) At 
that time, John H. Wurts, vice-president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, was named chairman. The other 
committee member from the Reserve 
System is Frederiek L. Deming, first 
vice-president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis, Missouri. The Amer- 
ican Bankers Association members: 
James H. Kennedy, now retired as vice- 
president and cashier of The Phildelphia 
National Bank, and Orval U. Habberstad, 
president of the Union National Bank of 
Rochester, Minnesota. C. Edgar Johnson, 
vice president of The First National 
Bank of Chicago, is the member from the 
Association of Reserve City Bankers. 


Sd ° ° 


Important Bank Meetings 
Important conferences and clinic ses- 
sions that will bring together large 
groups of bank officers in many parts 
of the country have been scheduled for 
the first few months of the new year. 
A.B.A. The American Banking Associa- 
tion reports that about 1,000 bank officers 
will attend the eighth National Credit 
Conference of the A.B.A., January 16-18 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, IIli- 
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Mr. Cart R. SCHMIDT, President of the 
Schmidt Lithograph Company, San Francisco. 


“The success of our business”, 
points out Mr. Schmidt, “is based 
on giving the best possible litho- 
graphy at the best possible value. 
Experience has taught us that the 
cost of using quality papers, inks, 
machines and craftsmanship is 
negligible compared with the su- 
periority of the finished product.” 


FOR EXAMPLE: Your business sta- 
tionery, Surveys by the National 
Stationers’ and Office Equipment Asso- 
ciation show that the paper constituting 
the average letterhead, envelope and file 
‘copy costs less than a postage stamp. 
This microscopic cost rises Jess than 1% 
of total correspondence costs when you 
entrust your letters—your personal 
representatives—to the highest-quality, 
most impressive, rag-content letter 
paper obtainable: ADVANCE BOND. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE: Your business 
records. Record paper averages but 1% 
of total accounting costs. This minute 
cost increases less than 1% when you 
select the most durable, permanent 
record paper made: L, L. BROWN’S 
LINEN LEDGER. 


Thus at practically no extra cost, you 
can be sure of prestige-enhancing sta- 
tionery and dependable records regard- 
less of time and hard use. These plus 
values have characterized L. L. Brown 
papers for 106 years. 


Your regular supplier of stationery and 
records is well versed in the various 
L. L. Brown papers. He will gladly 
recommend those best suited to your 
particular requirements. L. L. Brown 
Paper Company, Adams, Mass. 


L.L.BROWN 


\ LETTER & RECORD a 333 
PAPERS\(. 


**SO MUCH extra value 
FOR SO LITTLE extra cost’’ 


Since 1849 
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Conference Calendar 


American Bankers Association 
National Credit Conference—January 16-18, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Mid-Winter Trust Conference—February 6-8, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York City 
Savings and Mortgage Conference—March 5-7, Statler Hotel, New York City 
instalment Credit Conference—March 19-21, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri 


National Association of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers 
| Northern Regional Conference—April 16-18, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
| Eastern Regional Conference—April 23-25, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. | 
| Southern Regional Conference—May 7-9, Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Texas 

| Western Regional Conference—May 23-26, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


Mortgage Bankers Association 
Mortgage Conferences—February 23-24, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; April 9-10, Dinkler-Plaza 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; April 30-May |, Commodore Hotel, New York, 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 
Mortgage Clinics—April 5-6, John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va.; May 10-I11, Hilton Hotel, Albuquer- 
que, N. M.; May 18-19, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


N. Y.; May 14-15, Mark Hopkins 








Important national meetings for bankers set for early 1956 


nois. The officers will discuss and ana- 
lyze the economic and political frame- 
work within which credit men will oper- 
ate during 1956. The speeches will cover 
all classifications of credit and the loan 
operations of large and small banks. On 
Thursday a special panel will review the 
outlook for credit in 1956. 

At the association’s 37th annual mid- 
winter Trust Conference at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel in New York, February 
6-8, bank trustmen will hear authorita- 
tive speakers of national reputation in 
such fields as economics, law, politics 
and world affairs. The speeches will form 
the background for discussions of in- 
ternal trust operations and management 
problems. Some 2,000 bank officers are 
expected to attend this important 3-day 
meeting. 

The intense competition among savings 
institutions, the effect of taxation upon 
the competitive picture, changing bank 
policies with regard to conventional 
mortgage loans, and the effect of credit 
restrictions on mortgage lending, are 
among the major subjects up for discus- 
sion at the A.B.A.’s annual savingss-mort- 
gage conference, March 5-7, at the Stat- 
ler Hotel, New York City. As in the 
past, this meeting is expected to draw 
a large audience. 

What is expected this year to be 
among the most important national con- 
ferences for bankers, the A.B.A. Instal- 
ment Credit Conference, will be held 
March 19-21, at the Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Bank lending exec- 
utives from all parts of the country will 
gather to discuss the outlook of the 
American economy in general and in 
particular the instalment lending busi- 
ness and the problems related to making 
instalment loans. 

N.A.B.A.C. With the progress made by 
banks with each passing year there 
grows in importance their operations, 
control, audit and accounting. Conse- 
quently, each of the four regional con- 
ferences scheduled by the National As- 
sociation of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers to explore ways and means to- 
ward improvement in those functions is 
expected to draw record attendance this 
year. Hard-working, fully-complemented 
N.A.B.A.C. committees are completing 
plans for these regional meetings: April 


16-18, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Illinois; 
April 23-25, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey; May 7-9, Hotel Gal- 
vez, Galveston, Texas; and May 23-26, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington. 

M.B.A. This year the Mortgage Bank- 
ers Associaton will hold four mortgage 
conferences and three mortgage clinics. 
The conferences are to be held: February 
23-24, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; 
April 9-10, Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga.; April 30-May 1, Commodore Hotel, 
New York City; and May 14-15, Mark 
Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. The 
clinics will be held: April 5-6, John 
Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va.; May 10- 
11, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, N.M.; and 
May 18-19, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 
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The Importance of Bank- 
Community Relations 

The importance of improving relations 
between the whole community and the 
bank was the predominating theme at 
the 40th annual convention of the Finan- 
cial Public Relations Association recently 
held at Hollywood, Florida. During the 
five-day meeting, the 600 delegates heard 
discussions of every aspect of banking 
public relations and elected officers for 
the 1956 term. 

Two of the principal speakers at the 
convention were Fred F. Florence, presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and of the Republic National Bank 
of Dallas, Texas, and Rod Maclean, out- 
going president of the F.P.R.A. and 
assistant vice-president, Union Bank and 
Trust Company, Los Angeles, California. 

Mr. Florence pointed out that if Amer- 
ican banking is to maintain leadership 
in our growing economy, it is essential 
that the aims, objectives and services of 
banks be thoroughly understood by the 
public. He added that good public rela- 
tions is indispensable towards that end. 

Mr. Maclean, who travelled more than 
70,000 miles in the past year to further 
banking public relations, noted that in 
recent months several state banking as- 
sociations have held clinics with public 
relations as the main topic of discussion. 
He said that it appeared to be a growing 
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New Shoes! 


Americans are the best-shod people in the 
world. Read how banks help. 


About six months ago the “Mary Janes” 
above were the flanks of a Hereford calf. 
To ready them for a party took the com- 
bined resources of tanners, manufacturers, 
retailers and a whole squad of bankers. 


What banks do 


Before it’s fitted snugly to your foot, a 
shoe is well-heeled with bank loans. The 
reason why goes briefly like this. The 
tremendous ingenuity developed by 
American shoe manufacturers is largely 
channeled into making an almost un- 
limited selection of rugged, inexpensive 
shoes. This requires mass production. 
Mass production requires ready money, 
and bank loans are one good way to meet 
that requirement. 


Bank loans help tanners buy up hides 
and process them. Bank loans, in turn, 
help shoe manufacturers stockpile great 
quantities and varieties of leather. They 
frequently free working capital for factory 
expansion and experimentation with new 
types of footwear. In the retail area, bank 
loans often help finance shoe store con- 
struction. Finally they help your dealer 
stock a shoe style and a size for practically 
every man, woman and child. 


Working money 
As you can see, bank help to the shoe 
industry means better fitting, more sturdy 
shoes for you. But it means more than that. 
Bank help to the shoe business, or any 
other successful home-grown enterprise, 


means that competitive banking has put 
the community’s idle funds to work. It 
follows that money at work means jobs 
for men and women, profits for investors 
and enterprising manufacturers... and a 
high standard of living for Americans. The 
Chase Manhattan Bank of New York, a 
leader in loans to American industry, is 
proud of the contribution banking has 
made and is making to the progress of our 
country. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION) 


(One of a series of advertisements being published in New York City newspapers) 
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trend. F.P.R.A. members should also be 
alert for opportunities of telling the 
public what banking is doing to better 
the nation, he added. 

E. E. Johnson, executive vice-president 
of The State Bank of Annawan, Illinois, 
seemed to reflect the attitude of those 
attending the annual convention sessions 
when he referred to community relations 
as the heart of a bank’s public relations 
program. He pointed out that a bank is 
a community institution that lives, serves, 
prospers, or fails in its own service area. 
Therefore, he continued, the bank as an 
institution should never relax in its ef- 
forts to improve and expand the things 
that it can do in the realm of good 
citizenship. 

Leadership need. “It is also the bank’s 
responsibility to provide active com- 
munity leadership,” said J. M. Patton, 
president of The Mitchell (South Dakota) 
National Bank. “There is a constant need 
for this, in the form of service to youth, 
to community projects, to churches, and 
to the cultural life of the community.” 

Leadership in the mission of further- 
ing’ economic understanding also falls 
on the shoulders of the bank officer, 
stated Kenneth K. DuVall, president of 
the Merchandise National Bank of Chi- 
cago, Illinois. He said that once a banker 
grasps the significance of the position 
he occupies in his community he can 
neither sidestep the responsibility that 
is his nor overlook his greatest oppor- 
tunity in the field of public relations. 

“When the bank officer undertakes to 








From left to right: A. Gordon Bradt, Orrin H. Swayze, W. W. Delamater, 
William E. Singletary and E. T. Hetzler 


Newly elected to hold the 


organize and broaden his knowlege of 
economic problems and trends with a 
view to using it as the community leader 
to whom the public looks,’ Mr. DuVall 
continued, “then he will begin to do the 
job for society in general and his own 
bank in particular that both have a 
right to expect.” 

New officers. F.P.R.A. officers elected 
for the 1955-56 term are: W. W. Dela- 
mater, vice-president of the Tradesmens 
Land Title Bank and Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, president; 





QUALITY! QUALITY! QUALITY! 


Many years ago, when Personalized 
Checks were a rarity, the imprinting 
of an individual’s name on a bank 
check was a time-consuming and 
money-losing chore for those who 
manufactured these checks. As a 
consequence, the imprinting was 
often done carelessly and it looked 
it. Because we liked imprinting, we 
found ways and means of doing it 
profitably and we soon learned to 
do it better than it had ever been 
done before. Today, with our 
precision forms and accurate 
controls, our imprinting is almost 
on a par with good lithography. 

This is as it should be, because the 
bank check is the instrument of the 
public and constitutes the personal 
currency of the individual. His name 
and address should be imprinted in 
tasteful balance and should look as 
attractive as the title of the bank on 
which the check is drawn. We cannot 
overemphasize this because, as we 
























pick up momentum on the road 
towards automation and start using 
account numbers or codes for check 
processing, there may be a tendency 
to think of the check as being only 
a functional instrument and overlook 
the significance of quality imprinting 
of the customer’s name and address. 
As a matter of fact, we have already 
seen some pretty poor imprinting 
and there is no reason for it. 
Obviously, any printed name is 
more legible than a scrawled signa- 
ture even if done with a rubber 
stamp, but when over the years real 
quality has been achieved, there is 
no point in offering anything else 
to the public. So let’s keep our eye 
on quality. Regardless of what we 
have to imprint on checks to 
conform to mechanical needs, let’s 
continue to give the check user the 
quality he has become accustomed 
to getting. At DeLuxe this will 
continue to be our objective. 
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Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 










F.P.R.A. reins this year 


William E. Singletary, vice-president, 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, first 
vice-president; Orrin H. Swayze, execu- 
tive vice-president, First National Bank 
of Jackson, Mississippi, second vice- 
president; E. T. Hetzler, vice-president, 
Bankers Trust Company, New York City, 
third vice-president; A. Gordon Bradt, 
second vice-president of the Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, Illinois, was re-elected 
treasurer, 


Service Charge Studies 

The second in a series of exhaustive 
studies on checking account service 
charges, this one on “flat and measured” 
methods, has now been completed by the 
bank management committee of the New 
York State Bankers Association. A sim- 
ilar study, covering the analysis method, 
was issued in June, 1955. A third will be 
a broad-scale survey of special checking 
account fees. 

The study on flat or measured methods 
contains a wealth of information on 
schedules used by individual institutions 
as well as by size groups. Briefly, the 
committee finds that there is a lack of 
standardization of method in computing 
service charges and that present prac- 
tices in banks vary from “token charges” 
which have been unchanged for a decade, 
to so-called “penalty charges” which 
have no relation to cost and maintenance. 

Committees conclusions. Replies from 
104 commercial banks were used to make 
up the bank management committee’s 
report. These replies were used by the 
committee in making the following con- 
clusions relative to the flat and measured 
method: 

1. It is gratifying to note that only 27 
banks, or 10 per cent of the 270 included 
in the over-all survey, base their charges 
solely on flat or measured schedules, and 
that 77 banks employing such schedules 
recognize the need for applying analysis 
to some accounts. 

2. Charges under the flat or measured 
plans obviously are too low in some banks 
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and too high in others. The variations in 
charges on a typical account ranging 
from nothing or a few cents to $3 or $4 
cannot be justified by differences in earn- 
ings, expenses or geographical locations. 

3. The rates used in many of the meas- 
ured plans bear no discernible relation- 
ship to actual earnings or cost rates; for 
example, a base charge of 50¢ for ac- 
counts under $50 with allowable “free” 
activity of 10 items, or a base charge of 
$4 with two or three items allowed on a 
nominal balance. It is also significant 
that where base charges are applied only 
on very small balances (under $50), such 
charges also tend to be very small (25¢- 
50¢). Where larger balances are subject 
to base charges, the base charges them- 
selves tend to be greater. Just the reverse 
would be expected. 

4. There also is a rather common in- 
consistency within banks between the 
rate on the unit of balance for which an 
excess item may be allowed without the 
charge. For a $10 unit of balance on 
which the bank earns about 1¢, a free 
item may be allowed, whereas the depos- 


itor may have to pay 5¢ for the item if | 


he compensates the bank with a service 
charge rather than balance. 


5. Twenty-two of the 104 banks using 


flat and measured rates apply minimum 
charges of 25¢ to $1 for excess items on 
accounts having balances above those 
normally subject to base charges. These 
charges appear justified in many cases, 
but may be hard to defend where allowed 
activity on a balance is exceeded by only 
one or two items. 


or constructive customer relations. 
Special account survey. Following com- 
pletion of the survey on the regular 
checking accounts, the N.Y.S.B.A. man- 
agement committee has begun a similarly 
comprehensive study of prevailing prac- 
tices in handling special or no minimum 
balance checking accounts. A question- 
naire containing 35 questions requiring 
in most cases only a “yes” or “no” answer 
was distributed to the association mem- 
bership. The questions deal with such 
matters as fees, activity, revenue, man- 
power requirements, bookkeeping meth- 
ods and promotions. The committee 
notes that the questionnaire itself pro- 
vides a complete check list for internal 
operations in the special check field. 


Insurance Budget Plan 
A new life insurance premium budget 
plan with the low interest rate of $3.50 
per $100 on loans secured by the as- 
signed cash surrender value of insurance 
policies, and $5 per $100 on unsecured 
loans, has been introduced by The Ohio 
Citizens Trust Company, Toledo. 

In explaining the plan, Arthur B. 
Bare, vice-president in charge of the 
personal loan department, said that life 
insurance premiums could be paid at the 
annual, or lowest, rate, and that the plan 
can be renewed automatically each year 
with the bank simply mailing a new note 
for the customer’s signature annually. 

Mr. Bare said that in addition to the 
“unusually favorable” interest charges, 








6. In addition to the foregoing varia- | 
tions among and within banks, there is | 


also considerable difference among banks 
as to the types of items included in com- 
puting charges. About 10 different types 
of items or combinations of items are in 
use. They vary from counting paid checks 
only (47 of 104 banks), to including all 
types of normal deposit account activity 
such as checks paid or deposited, deposit 
tickets, and cash deposited. 

Comparison of the rates applied do not 
indicate upward adjustment of charges 
in order to give weight to types of items 
not included in the count. For example, 
37 banks using “checks paid” only, charge 
5¢ or less per item. 

7. If in the interests cf simplicity of 
operation and explanation to customers, 
it is considered essential in some banks to 
apply measured charge plans to accounts 
below a certain minimum balance, it 
seems highly desirable that such banks 
take another and long look at their pres- 
ent schedules. 

Basis of equitable plan. A measured 


charge plan to be equitable to both the | 


bank and depositors, the committee fur- 
ther concludes, should take the form of 
predetermined analyses. On the basis of 
actual earning rates and costs, it should 
be predetermined what number and types 
of items can be allowed on given units 
of balance. In this way the bank can re- 
cover its maintenance and activity costs 
and earn a reasonable margin of profit. 
Neither arbitrary large base charges 
which are partly penalty charges, nor 
token charges which have been un- 
changed for more than a decade, are in 
keeping with sound banking principles 
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Paddling upstream 
through uncharted 
blazed a cross-country trail that has been followed by thousands 
of new industries. Today, it’s much easier to learn about business 


in birchbark canoes, 


trudging overland 
regions, the early 


Canadian fur traders 


opportunities in Canada...and that’s where Imperial Bank 
can help you! With branches coast to coast, Imperial gathers 
accurate, up-to-the-minute news of every development on the 
Canadian economic scene. So, if you contemplate business with, 
or in Canada, write on your business letterhead to the Superin- 
tendent of Foreign Business, Imperial Bank of Canada, Head 
Office, Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada. Your request for information 
will be dealt with promptly and in complete confidence. 


IMPERIAL 


BANK OF CANADA 


BRANCHES TO SERVE YOU COAST TO COAST IN CANADA, AND 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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other advantages of the plan were: inter- 
est charges can be deducted from Fed- 
eral income tax; the customer’s life is 
insured during the term of the loan up 
to $3,000; in case of death, the special 
insurance is applied automatically on the 
loan balance; and if a person has a 
checking account at Ohio Citizens, he 
can have the monthly payment deducted 
from his checking account. 
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ACTION Film Available 


A new 13% minute, 16mm color car- 
toon film produced for The American 
Council to Improve Our Neighborhoods— 
ACTION—is being made available by 
that organization free on loan to adult 
community groups. 

ACTION is a non-profit, non-political 
organization whose purpose it is to 
spearhead a drive to stop the deteriora- 
tion of American homes and neighbor- 
hoods. The story of the’ film, while fic- 
tional, is based on the facts of the Ameri- 
can housing crisis. It tells a story of 
adult delinquency and neglect, and out- 
lines a practical course of citizen action 
in a colorful, sometimes humorous, way. 

Information on the film, which is con- 
tributed by the Continental Can Company 
as a public service, as well as complete 
details on the ACTION program can be 
obtained by writing to ACTION, Box 
500, Radio City Station, New York 20, 
New York. 
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Versatile Interest 
Caleulator 


An ingenious discount calculator de- 
vised by a staff member of the credit di- 
vision of the Mellon National Bank, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was recently 
placed on the market. The calculator 
consists of two disks that combine an 
accurate maturity date calendar with 
the necessary factors to calculate inter- 
est to 6 per cent by 1/16’s on the basis 
of 360 or 365 days to the year. 








Speedy mone- 
tary computations 
to or from a given 
date can be made 
with the calculator 
on an actual-day 
or on a 30-day- 
month basis. The 
versatility of the 
instrument enables 
the user to calcu- 
late on an actual- 
day basis: the 
number of days 
between two dates; 
commercial paper 
discount maturi- 
ties; periodic bill- 
ing of interest; 
days of accrued in- 
terest on U. S. 
Treasury notes and 
certificates of in- 
debtedness; num- 
ber of days from 
the end of the 
previous year 




















through the cur- 
rent date; account- 
ing periods or ar- 
ranging periodic 


payments; and 
long-term maturi- 
ties. 


L. K. Hoffman, originator of the calcu- 
lator, says that is has been thoroughly 
“job tested,” and that his many years in 
banking service reflect the instrument’s 
practicality and accuracy. The calcula- 
tor is printed in three colors on heavy, 
laminated plastic and measures 9%” in 
diameter. It sells for $15, complete with 
full instructions on its use. 
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New Banking Quarters 
in Montana 
Two new distinctive banking homes re- 
cently completed in Billings, Montana, 
are those of the Midland National Bank 
and the Security Trust & Savings Bank. 
Midland National. The 8-story new 


Distinctive new Billings, Montana bank-office structures 


Midland National Bank 








Security Trust & Savings Bank 





















Discount calculator placed on market by 
Mellon Bank staff member 


Designed by a bank credit man, this new device 
speeds calculations of time, interest 


building of the Midland National Bank is 
constructed of reinforced concrete and 
finished in Minnesota granite and Indiana 
limestone. The bank occupies the first 
three stories of the building, which is 
air conditioned throughout. The remain- 
ing upper floors contain office rental 
space, and a group of shops are along the 
ground level. 

Features of the new banking quarters 
include a two-way escalator, electron- 
ically-operated elevators and main doors, 
drive-up and walk-up teller stations, a 
system of clocks regulated by radio con- 
trol from Washington, D. C., and an audio 
code system. 

Security Trust. The exterior facing of 
the new six-story building of the Security 
Trust & Savings Bank combines Indiana 
limestone, dark-red brick and porcelain- 
ized steel. The building was designed to 
accommodate four more stories by pro- 
jecting steel columns through the roof, 
ready to be coupled to framework of fu- 
ture floors if and when needed. 

The bank occupies the basement, first 
floor and most of the second floor, while 
the rest of the building is given over to 
office rental space. 

Features of the new banking quarters 
include a sidewalk snow-melting device, 
complete air-conditioning, drive-up and 
walk-up teller stations, electronically- 
operated elevators, and modern lighting 
throughout. 
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Intermediate Term Loan 
Program for Farmers 

One of the noteworthy developments 
issuing from the fourth annual National 
Agricultural Credit Conference of the 
American Bankers Association in Chi- 
cago last month was the announcement 
of a new A.B.A. program to encourage 
a wider use of “intermediate term” loans 
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No red tape—no costly delays — when 
you use Bank of America’s statewide 
system of 550 branches for direct rout- 
ing of collection and remittance items. 
Cash letters may be sent directly to 
any one of the 330 California com- 
munities in which this bank is located 
and your account credited the same 
day they are received. This reduces 


BANK OF 
AMERICA 





The fabulous Miracle Mile along Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 


Get to know...the bank that knows California 





float. It also means rejected items, re- 
turned directly by the branch, reach 
you days ahead of items traveling 
through usual channels. To inquire 
about this unique correspondent serv- 
ice, write Corporation and Bank Rela- 
tions Department, Bank of America, 
300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
or 650 South Spring St., Los Angeles. 





Hank of America 
NATIONAL fRYSTAS2 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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of the services 

you want... through 
First National City’s 
correspondent services 






~~ AMERICAN BUSINESS ACTIV 

BANK EDITORS George B. 
vow Roberts and Norris O. John- 
son, Vice-Presidents, and Alan 
H. Temple, Executive Vice 
President, plan issue of First 
National City Bank Monthly 
Letter on Business and Eco- 
nomic Conditions. In addition 
to this Monthly Letter (read 
by 250,000 leaders of finance, 
government, industry and 
education), these officers head 
the Bank’s Economics De- 
partment, whose research is 
helpful to bankers making 
long range plans. 





Want credit information fast? First National City maintains 450,000 
active credit files—one of the world’s largest sources of credit data. 


Want overseas banking service? We have 66 overseas branches— more 
than all other U. S. banks combined. 


Need bond portfolio management? The same seasoned staff that super- 
vises our own portfolio is available to serve our correspondents. 


Special industry information? Personnel assistance? Advice on operating 
problems? Name any phase of correspondent service—you'll find it at 
First National City, and always with important plus features. That’s 
why more and more banks are naming First National City their New 
York correspondent. How may we serve you? 





















DATA-READING MACHINE, shown 
here, which can work from source 
material, was developed by our 
Research and Development De- 
partment in cooperation with the 
Burroughs Company. Experiences 
and findings of our specialists in 
this field of bank automation are 
available to our correspondents. 


The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 
66 Overseas Branches, Offices & Affiliates 73 Branches in Greater New York 





Around-the-clock Transit Service « Collections « Credit Information 
Bond Portfolio Analysis « Complete Securities Handling Facilities 
Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds e¢ Participation in Local Loans 
Personalized Service « World-Wide Banking Facilities 
Complete Metropolitan New York Branch Coverage 


First in Wold Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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by banks to the nation’s farmers. 

In announcing the program, Jesse W. 
Tapp, chairman of the A.B.A. Agricul- 
tural Commission, did not give full 
details but indicated that it will include 
studies of the internal operations prob- 
lems which banks will face in expanding 
intermediate term lending, development 
of aids to inform bankers of the poten- 
tialities and pitfalls of the longer matur- 
ity credits, and investigation of actual 
case histories in the intermediate term 
field aimed at keeping loan policies on the 
soundest possible basis. 

No law against. Mr. Tapp, who is also 
chairman of the Bank of America N.T. & 
S.A., Los Angeles, California, pointed out 
that in the past some banks had hesitated 
to make intermediate term farm loans 
because they felt supervisory authorities 
frowned upon such loans. In this connec- 
tion, the Agricultural Commission’s re- 
port to the conference pointed to a recent 
Federal Reserve Board of Governors 
statement in a letter to the twelve Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank presidents, that there 
are “no Federal laws or regulations which 
prevent commercial banks from extend- 
ing credit for agricultural purposes on an 
intermediate term basis and that such 
loans are not considered undesirable as 
a class.” 

The Board of Governors’ letter went on 
to say: “It is desirable, of course, that 
the terms under which such loans are 
made should be set forth clearly in the 
instrument representing the indebtedness 
or in any accompanying agreement. In 
loans of this type, it is generally advis- 
able that the agreement should include a 
comprehensive plan of farm operations 
for the period of the loan, showing a 
schedule of estimated income, expense, 
and loan repayments, and should provide 
for systematic periodic reports on the 
operation.” 

“Like all classes of loan,” the letter 
continued, “each loan of this type should 
be evaluated on the basis of its own char- 
acter, ability, financial responsibility and 
record of the borrower; the feasibility 
and probability of its orderly liquidation 
in accordance with specified terms; and 
other factors pertaining to the merits of 
the particular loan.” 

The A.B.A. agricultural commission 
further reported that the possibility of 
greater use of the intermediate term loan 
has been widely discussed in recent years 
in both banking and farming circles. 
Since intermediate term loans are ordi- 
narily made for from two to seven years 
and for such purposes as the purchase of 
equipment and machinery, construction 
and improvement of farm buildings, and 
installation of other new facilities, the 
growing mechanization of agriculture 
has rapidly increased the need for this 
type of credit. 
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Charge-It Plan Surveys, 
Cheeck-Credit Comparisons 
Charge account banking is now work- 
ing out successfully in many communities 
from coast. to coast according to two 
recent surveys. In one of the surveys, 
comparisons were made between the rela- 
tively new charge account plans and the 
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new revolving check-credit plans. 

One study of 47 communities revealed 
that banks with total resources of from 
$5 million to over $400 million are offer- 
ing the service to merchants in commu- 
nities ranging in size from Allenhurst, 
New Jersey, population 758 (1950), to 
Detroit, Michigan, the fifth largest city 
in the nation. 

Objections, advantages. About one- 
third of the banks canvassed in this sur- 
vey reported no objections to the plan on 
the part of their retail and service mem- 
bers. Others indicated that the most fre- 
quent complaint was that the plan re- 
sulted in loss of private dealings between 
merchants and individual customers. 

The charge-it plans, the study dis- 
closed, do provide a means by which 
smaller speciality shops can compete 
with department stores in allowing credit 
purchases. Communities with a recent 
influx of residents and businesses, it said, 
are also good areas for charge account 
banking. 

Another survey conclusion was that all 
areas do not offer a profitable field for 
the service, since the buying habits and 
beliefs of a community may be opposed 
to credit purchases. However, the sur- 
vey pointed out that when there is a 
need for this type of additional credit 
extension, everyone involved can benefit 
if the bank thinks like a merchant and 


realizes that successful operation re- | 


quires a skill combining merchandising, 
public relations, department store credit 
and collections operations, and an under- 
standing of consumer credit. 

This study was made by the Bureau of 
Business Management, University of IIli- 
nois, and a copy of the 60-page survey 
can be obtained from the university at $1 
per copy. 

Yields up to 8.04 percent. In the other 
survey, meanwhile, it was disclosed that 
21 charge account services showed profits 
for the third quarter, whereas only nine 
were “out of the red” a year ago. The 21 
bank charge account departments re- 
porting showed net profits after operat- 
ing expenses equivalent to net yields of 
1. to 8.04 per cent per annum on out- 
standings. 

Charge-it vs. check-credit. In this study, 
also, a number of comparisons between 
the revolving check-credit plans newly in 
use by a number of banks and the retail 
charge account plans now used by banks 
were made by E. M. Donohue, president 
of the Charge-plan Corporation, Rock- 
ville Centre, New York. 

Mr. Donohue said there were several 
points of differences between the two 
plans. “In fact,” he said, “I believe they 
were designed for different fields of op- 
eration. The root of the basic differences 
is motivation. For over a quarter of a 
century retailing has created motivation 
to buy goods and has offered charge 
accounts as an easy method of purchasing 
these goods.” 

When the charge-it plans were first 
begun, Mr. Donohue continued, it was 
easy for banks to use the “natural” ap- 
proach, for instead of only one source for 
new accounts, they had as many sources 
as there were merchants. In the case of 
the check-credit plans, however, he said, 
they must be inaugurated and supported 
by an extensive advertising campaign. 
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of your customers 
appreciate the 
convenience of NCB 
Travelers Checks 


AND EVEN MORE do 
they appreciate the fact 
that these checks are uni- 
versally accepted wher- 
ever they go. It’s a fine 
thing to give them this 
protection in advance. 


Safe, spendable National City Bank Travelers ‘Checks, instantly recog- 
nized everywhere, can buy goods and services just like cash. But unlike 
the risk of cash, they are refunded in full if lost or stolen. They’re spend- 
able currency at hotels, motels, transportation offices, restaurants, service 
stations, stores—here and abroad. 


More and more do banks appreciate the advantage of selling NCB Travel- 
ers Checks—they keep the entire selling commission of %4 of 1%. Heavy 
world-wide trade and consumer advertising and promotion create a strong 
market for NCB Travelers Checks, famous for over half a century. All 
NCB Travelers Checks advertisements direct readers to buy at banks. We 
supply extensive merchandising aids free of charge, including a complete 
kit, tailor-made for your ready use. 


WHEN YOU SELL your cus- 
tomers NCB Travelers Checks, 
you’re offering them a real 
travel service that lets them 
relax and enjoy a carefree 
trip. NCB Travelers Checks 
protect the funds they take 
with them just as your safe 
deposit vaults protect their 
valuables back home. 


The FIRST 
NWATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


REMEMBER THESE FACTS: 
© Safe —fully refunded if lost or stolen 
e Inexpensive insurance for travel funds —cost only 75¢ per $100 
© You keep the entire selling commission —% of 1% 
© NCB Travelers Checks have been sold for over half a century 
©. Customers are directed to Buy at Banks 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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“This is not a fault but a necessity,” he 
added, “because of the newness of the 
service. With only one source for this 
education, the cost in time and money 
can be tremendous.” 

Mr. Donohue went on to say that he 
felt the new check-credit service was de- 
signed for “big ticket” purchases, since 
the average consumer would weigh a 25¢ 
charge per check against the amount of 
the purchase. Under charge account 
plans, however, the user enjoys a free- 
dom in the range of purchases without 
any attendant costs. “‘Since the average 
sale in department stores amounts to 





about $4.75, 


the degree of usage of 
charge accounts would greatly exceed 
loan usage,” Mr. Donohue declared. 
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Bank Correspondent 
Meetings 


Each year a wide variety of timely and 
important banking subjects come up for 
close scrutiny and discussion at the con- 
ferences held by some of the larger banks 
for the benefit of their correspondents. 
The largest of the conferences, that of 














FOR HIGH - SPEED COLLECTIONS 


IN EVER-GROWING PUERTO RICO 


Thru our net of 14 branches we provide a fast, dependable 
and aggressive collection service in Puerto Rico for main- 


land United States concerns. 


Our experience and full 


knowledge of local people and conditions are at your dis- 


posal. 
Banco 


FOUNDED 1895 
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the First National Bank of Chicago, IIli- 
nois, is covered in this issue on page 7. 
At two other such meetings recently, one 
in St. Louis and the other in Philadel- 
phia, the subjects dealt with included the 
changing nature of American agricul- 
ture, the government bond portfolios of 
banks, and hazardous elements in auto- 
mobile and home financing. 

St. Louis conference. At the ninth an- 
nual correspondent conference of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, Dr. Tyrus R. Timm, head of the 
agricultural economics department of 
Texas A & M College told the some 650 
bankers in attendance that one of the 


| major trends accounting for the chang- 


ing nature of American agriculture was 
the increasing commercialization of 
farms. 

“Growing commercialization of agri- 
culture means,” said Dr. Timm, “that the 
farm investment and operating and liv- 
ing expenses will gradually increase in 
the years ahead. And in a nutshell, this 
means the farming system of the future 
will be more profitable than in most of 
the past if prices are above costs and 
water is available for crops and livestock 


| at the proper time. In the absence of 
| these two favorable conditions, however, 
' our farmers now have a system in which 
| they can go broke more quickly than at 
| any time in the past.” 


Herbert F. Boettler, vice-president and 


chairman of the bank’s loan committee, 


declared that the outstanding factor in 
the recent actions of the money market 
has been its much faster tempo recently 
as compared to anything prior to the 
past two and a half years, and that the 
yield on intermediate Governments and 
long-term Governments has followed a 
similar pattern, with a rapid narrowing 
in the spread between the maturities. 

“It is this rapidity and intensity of 
changes in the money rate movement of 
the past eighteen or twenty months that 
has caused the worst headaches for port- 
folio managers. When such movement as 
we have recently experienced is spread 
over a five- or six-year period, its impact 
is mild and hardly noticeable, as com- 
pared to what happens when it is all con- 
centrated in about a year’s time.” Mr. 
Boettler went on to say that under such 
circumstances it is impossible for the 
portfolio manager to avoid a substantial 
depreciation in his bond portfolio. How- 
ever, he added, discouraging as this de- 
preciation may be, it is not at all as much 
of an adverse factor or as discouraging 
as it may superficially appear. 

Philadelphia conference. Some 550 
banking officers were on hand to take 
part in the 12th annual correspondent 
conference of The First Pennsylvania 
Bank & Trust Company in Philadelphia. 
In their talks before the group, John 
Reilley, vice-president, and Joseph A. 
Melnicoff, the bank’s real estate officer, 
described small down payment and long 
term repayment sales of automobiles and 
homes as “hazardous financing.” 

Said Mr. Reilley on the,subject of such 
auto sales: “Veteran finance men say up- 
wards of two million cars moved in the 
1955 market. should not have been sold, 
and would not have been sold had credit 
restrictions held at accepted sale norms. 
They say further that if Regulation W 
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had been in effect this year, it would have 
eliminated at least 50 per cent of all time 
sales made on 1955 cars because that 
many buyers could not have qualified 
with one-third down and 18 months re- 
quired under the regulation.” Mr. Reilley 
added that despite current low delin- 
quencies, loss ratios and repossessions, 
any combination of down payments and 
terms which result in a poor equity posi- 
tion for the buyer “is inherently danger- 
ous to all of us.” 

On the subject of low down payments 
on home purchases, Mr. Melnicoff de- 
clared: “When we say that houses really 
are not being sold because equities are 
negligible, we are informed that pride 
of ownership will inspire purchasers to 
maintain their mortgage payments come 
what may. We cannot seem to put over 
the fact that the buyer is an owner only 
to the extent that he assumes the liabil- 
ities of ownership, but he is doing this in 
behalf of the bank, insurance company or 
savings association who are the real 
owners. The purchaser is really leasing 
back the property for a long term of 
years.” 
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Bank Guide to 
Business Relocation 


Many business firms have been at- 
tracted to the Westchester County, New 
York area by the County Trust Com- 
pany, White Plains. The bank acts as a 
clearing house of information for busi- 
nesses or industries desiring to relocate, 
and provides them with a 43-page guide 
that serves to make a comparison of one 
potential location with another. 

The County Trust’s booklet sets forth 
numerous questions to be considered by 
a company before relocating. The ques- 
tions cover: Quantity, quality and com- 
pensation levels in personnel factors. 
Housing, transportation, education, per- 
sonal services and social environment in 
community factors for personnel, Phys- 
ical and business environment, manage- 
ment development, meeting facilities and 
emergency conditions in community fac- 
tors for the company. Utilities and mu- 
nicipal services, taxes, transportation, 
communications, servicing of buildings 
and equipment contacts in operating 
factors. Land and building, safety of 
capital, provision for expansion, finan- 
cial services, costs of moving or termi- 
nating in financial factors. 

These different factors can be weight- 
ed by assigning various points to each 
in scoring charts at the back of the 
booklet, All the factors in specific loca- 
tions then score either high or low, de- 
pending on how they fit the company’s 
requirements; and when totalled, one 
location leads the others considered. 

In the program, which is under the 
direction of William L. Butcher, execu- 
tive vice-president, the bank not only 
furnishes the booklet to a potential “‘re- 
locating firm’? but can also supply all the 
answers to the booklet’s question if 
they are applied to any site in West- 
chester County. The information on the 
Westchester sites was gathered from 
various private and governmental agen- 
cies, 

Contacts with companies contemplat- 
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We'll even tame 
a lion for you 


Give us an assignment anywhere in Utah 
or the Intermountain West. We can tackle it 
and solve it, too. Forty-seven years of practical 
banking experience are behind us. Why not 


place your business in competent hands? 


The Continental Bank 


and Trust Company 
OF SALT LAKE CITY 


MAIN OFFICE: 200 South Main Street 
CENTRAL BRANCH: 1575 South Main Street 
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MONEY AT 2% TO MODERNIZE YOUR PLACE OF BUSINESS 
The ae Sees # months you desire up to § yeors. 


2% 


TO MODERNIZE YOUR PLACE OF BUSINESS 
’ AND TO IMPROVE OUR CITY 


This offer was made Tuesday night of o es sporsored by the Ponce City 
it it here in writing, 


eo ga interior improvements in your ploces 
modernlption Tn after goed wotl Mhay 1. 1956 — that i the dnod 
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community in America. If our ° 
~~ come mn ond let's get started! 


Security’s “Build Ponca City” Plan: 


MODERNIZATION HELPS BUILD OUR CITY 


MODERNIZATION SENEFITS ALL 
Severo! of Ponca City’s most pragressive business 


The of the woy id work. It ca net intonied stoblishments hove olready modernized their stor 
to by to $5,000 00. Remember, madernizotion must fronts ond wndows with most satisfactory 
stort by May 1, 1956 to be eligible under the “Build Ponce City” plon results. For years business ond civic leoders hove 
Amaunt tinenced Amount ot rote Monthty payments re 1d the volue of shap ond store modernization 
bes 31,000.00 $2,020.00 $ 95.00 in helping improve the over-cti appeavance of the city 
2500.00 '2'5$0.00 212.50 ons 2 0 stmulant to business 
= 5,000.00 5,190.00 125.00 ‘The Ponce Coy Chamber of egreny hos 
months ated “face liting” improvement business 
Ret Mee 4 propertas 01 8 manne of making the community more 
5,000.00 5,300.00 4223 Rainy oh 6 Ses epee aan vias 
60 months Our “Build Ponca City” pion bene "0 
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“Bank With Security” 


The Security Bank 


OF PONCA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


Capital Funds Exceed $1,000,000. 


Bank’s loan program has rate of 40 per cent of regular F.H.A. 


ing a move are made by the County 
Trust through its directors, customers. 
correspondent banks, the State Depart- 
ment of Commerce, management firms, 
etc. The impressive number of firms 
that have relocated in the Westchester 
County area includes: Continental Bak- 
ing, General Foods, General Electric, 
American Telephone & Telegraph, Nestle 
Co., and Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Co. 
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Low Interest Loans 
for Store Remodeling 


Low interest rates for qualified busi- 
ness borrowers who want to remodel 
their stores and store fronts were re- 
cently offered by The Security Bank of 
Ponea City, Oklahoma. The bank set 
aside $200,000 to loan businessmen at 
2 per cent over a 5-year repayment 
period in a program called the “Build 
Ponca City Plan.” 

The offer means that the bank will 
lend funds at 40 per cent of the regular 
F.H.A,. rate, and for a two-year longer 
term. A deadline of May 1, 1956 was 
set for starting the remodeling work if 
businessmen wish to take advantage of 
the unusual opportunity. 

In making the announcement, J. R. 
Meek, president of the bank, said, “Our 
bank has always been dedicated to the 
policy that Ponca City is progressive and 
growing. One thing that can make a 


| major contribution to our own growth 
| and progress is giving the public a better 
| and more 


attractive - merchandising 
area.’”’ Mr. Meek added that the fact that 
the bank itself was undergoing a remod- 
eling program was influential in the de- 
cision to encourage other businesses to 
undertake modernization. 

J. D. Wright, assistant vice-president, 
said that the amount was fixed at $200,- 
000 in the belief that it would take care 
of all the need foreseen in the period 
before May 1, 1956. The over-all promo- 


tion of the modernization plan, he said, 
is in the hands of the local Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Savings Rate Upsurge 

A new general upsurge in the savings 
interest rate paid by banks is apparent 
in the increase made recently by banks 
at widely separated points in the coun- 
try. 

At Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for example, 
there are variations in the means where- 
by banks now reward savers more liber- 
ally for thrift, but what they amount to 
is a move toward a 2 per cent rate, the 
allowable maximum in the state. 

The Marshall & Ilsley, City Bank & 
Trust Company, Home Savings, North 
Shore State and American State banks 
all began paying 2 per cent on all sav- 
ings as of the first of last month. At 
the same time the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank offered a six months saving 
certificate bearing a 2 per cent rate, 
while the Marine National Exchange 
Bank announced a combined savings-life 
insurance plan, where the bank matches 
each dollar of savings with a dollar of 
life insurance coverage without charge. 

Two other Wisconsin banks, The North- 
ern Bank, Milwaukee, and the Milwaukee 
County Bank, West Allis, have reported 
that they are reconsidering their present 
rates. The Northern Bank has paid 2 
per cent on certificates of deposit, the 
minimum for such deposits being six 
months. 

The boost in savings interest in the 
Milwaukee area represents the first ma- 
jor increase there since 1904, when the 
rate became 3 per cent, a return which 
in general applied from that time to 1934. 

At Los Angeles, the California Bank 
began paying 2 per cent on all savings 
accounts as of-the first of this month. In 
announcing the increase, Frank L. King, 
president, said that the raise came as a 
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result of the general firming of interest 
rates throughout the country, and would 
apply to savings accounts of all sizes. 

At Jersey City, New Jersey, the Provi- 
dent Institution for Savings now pays a 
2% per cent dividend rate on savings de- 
posits. The dividends are paid semi-an- 
nually by the bank. 

At Tulsa, Oklahoma, four national 
banks late last year announced increases 
to 2 per cent on savings accounts of over 
$10,000. The four banks are First Na- 
tional, Fourth National, National Bank 
of Commerce and National Bank of 
Tulsa. These banks had previously paid 
2 per cent on savings accounts under 
$10,000, but only 1 per cent on accounts 
over that amount. 

In New York City, the Trust Company 
of North America on January 1 increased 
its interest rate on thrift accounts from 
1 to 2% per cent per annum. The new 
rate, according to the bank, is the high- 
est currently being paid by any commer- 
cial bank in the metropolitan area. De- 
posits made up to and including January 
13, 1956 will receive interest as from 
January 1. Thereafter, interest will be 
calculated on a quarterly basis, and 
credited and accrued semi-annually. 

At Portland, Oregon, meanwhile, a new 
method of computing earning’ on savings 
accounts was installed by the Oregon 
Mutual Savings Bank. Under the new 
plan the Oregon Mutual now pays 2% 
per cent on all savings from the day of 
deposit, and earning's continue to the first 
of the month in which a withdrawal is 
made. 

“The two main classifications of sav- 
ing accounts at this bank,” said George 
F. Brice, president, “are family accounts 
and investment accounts. The board felt 
that both groups should have the advan- 
tage of flexible savings without paying an 
interest penalty for withdrawals. Our 
new computation method allows deposi- 
tors complete freedom in making de- 
posits and withdrawals without loss of 
earnings.” 
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Popular Theme 


A popular melody of today might well 
be parodied: Wake the country and tell 
the banking story. This theme is found 
in the recent announcement by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association of a nationwide 
public relations project being developed 
for the A.B.A. and the Association of 
Reserve City Bankers by the J. Walter 
Thompson advertising company. It can 
also be found in a new A.B.A. speech 
service and manual designed for use by 
banks in community public relations, 
and in two recent local projects by banks. 
Coincidentally, a story appears else- 
where in this section telling of the bank- 
community relations theme _ running 
through the annual convention late last 
year of the Financial Public Relations 
Association. 

Public relations program. The A. B. A. 
recently announced that co-chairmen 
named to guide the new public relations 
activities being developed by the J. 
Walter Thompson Company were Harold 
J. Marshall, chairman of the A.B.A. 
public relations council, and president of 
the Manufacturers National Bank of 
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\ On brighter, whiter 


WESTON BOND 


Just tell your printer to use brighter, whiter 
Weston Bond for your letterheads and match- 
ing envelopes. This fine rag content paper 
costs no more yet makes a striking difference 
in appearance and performance. 





BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Makers of Fine Papers for Business Records Since 1863 








INVESTIGATE 
Before you BUY 
Visible Equipment 
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Reasons 
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FEATURE |SIG 3/4 FEATURE |SIG 
1. Locking signal 9. Accurate analysis locked signalling|Y 
2. Easily moved signal |Y 0. Pocket with wire and acetate lug |YVIBY 
3. Protected pocket |Y|¥Y/Y|11. Pocket lug riding on rail Y 
4. Pocket tight to lug 12. Frictionless shift of pockets Y 
5. Positive visibility 13. Perfect layback of pockets Y 
6. Ease of insertion 14. Roller suspension slide YY 
7. Quality 15. Group shifting of pockets 'Y 
8. Price 'Y 








16. Greatest card capacity 


Effective Tools for Effective Management 
WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. Westport, Conn. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


Over the past 89 years THE 
COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
LIMITED has gathered a completely 
comprehensive knowledge of economic 
and financial conditions in these two 
greatly expanding nations. 


700 Offices throughout Australia 
and New Zealand provide up to date 
information on the local outlook and 
offer facilities for every type of 
transaction. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK 


OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1866 








Head Office: 335-7-9 Collins Street, 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, 
Chief New Zealand Office: 
328-330 Lambton Quay, WELLINGTON, 

















BANK Se 


Picture the name of your bank in enduring 
bronze . . . the names of your personnel 
in handsome desk plates of the same digni- 
fied metal. 


Let us show you how we can give you 
the very finest signs, desk plates and bul- 
letin boards to suit your every need . . . at 
most economical prices. 


Send for free illustrated catalog 








OESK NAMEPLATES 
2” x 10” one line of copy, $7.50 
2!/2" x 10” two lines of copy, $9.00 
on bronze easel—other styles available 


**Bronze Tablet Headquarters"' 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 
570 Broadway, Dept. BC, New York 12, N.Y, 
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A forum for young businessmen conducted by First National of Tulsa, Okla. 


President Thompson talked on bank services, investments 


Troy, New York; and Allen Morgan, 
chairman of the public relations commit- 
tee, Association of Reserve City Bankers, 
and executive vice president of the First 
National Bank of Memphis, Tennessee. 

The objectives of the program being 
developed are to further improve the 
public understanding of banks, to en- 
courage the public to turn to banks as 
the first source of help in financial mat- 
ters, and to stimulate greater appreci- 
ation of the contribution of banks to 
community life. 

Speech service, manual. A.B.A.’s new 
speech service consists of sample ad- 
dresses on 35 economic subjects, which 
are adaptable to all types of groups, 
ranging from school assemblies to service 
club meetings and farm organizations. 
The supplementary 46-page manual, “The 
Bankers Speak,” details the mechanics 
of making a speech, and includes sug- 
gestions on how to prepare, organize and 
deliver a talk. It also gives hints on 
gestures, timing, and the use of notes 
and manuscripts. 

An outgrowth of previous A.B.A. 
public relations projects, the addresses 
and manual are designed to complement 
each other. However, they are available 
separately to bank officers, since the 
service will be a continuing one. Indi- 
vidual speeches can be ordered, as the 
need arises, from a list of subjects al- 
ready sent to all A.B.A. members. Re- 
quests for material should be directed 
to the Public Relations Council, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, 12 East 36th 
Street, New York City 16. 

Young businessmen’s forum. A _ pro- 
gram that could set a pattern is one 
unveiled by The First National Bank 
and Trust Company of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
which recently kicked off its project with 
a two-session short course called the 
“Banking Forum for Young Men in Busi- 
ness.” It was designed to show how 
most banks offer free counsel on invest- 
ment programs, trust matters, etc., and 
to acquaint young Tulsans with various 
banking departments. The meetings 
were attended by 650 persons. 

The bank is now planning a regular 


schedule of banking programs, which 
will be pointed toward various groups, 
including the housewife and the more 
mature business man, according to Rus- 
sell F. Hunt, executive vice-president, 
who is working with Donald P. Flynn, 
assistant vice-president, on the program. 

Education day. Another educational 
project is in effect at the First American 
National Bank in Nashville, Tennessee. 
The bank, cooperating with 20 local firms, 
provides city and county teachers with 
a first hand account of operations on 
its annual “Business Education Day.” 
The teachers are taken on a tour of the 
bank, have luncheon there, and then hear 
explanations of the various bank func- 
tions from staff officers who head these 
operations. 

Rural Finance Clinic. A Rural Finance 
Clinic was conducted recently by the 
St. Nazianz (Wisconsin) State Bank. 
Of 105 local businessmen, represent- 
ing many types of concerns and services, 
95 came to the meeting. Some time 
in advance of the clinic, the bank 
issued a small folder describing the sub- 
jects that would be dealt with at the 
clinic. These subjects included: rural 
financing, the recording of deeds, legal 
aspects of financing, and rural economics. 
The principal speakers at the clinic’s 
initial meeting were Philip C. Dahlman, 
cashier of the St. Nazianz State Bank; 
Robert G. McCord, vice-president, Bank 
of Sheboygan; and a local attorney. Other 
participants at the clinic were David 
Morgan, Fond du Lac National Bank; 
the Manitowoc County, Wisconsin, reg- 
ister of deeds, and Theresa Eberle, presi- 
dent of the St. Nazianz State Bank. 
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New Produets for 
the Banking Field 

Dage Television is marketing a new 
remote controlled, closed-circuit TV in- 
stallation for banks that provides opera- 
tor safety in hazardous locations, assures 
undetected operation in security work, 
and permits quick and accurate viewing of 
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9:15 A.M. Mrs. Ende discovers his 
American Express Travelers 
Cheques left behind. 


9:35 A.M. Bank calls American 
Express office in San Francisco 
which relays details to American 
Express Headquarters in New Y ork. 


Banking service...against the clock! 


AN AUTHENTIC CASE HISTORY FROM AMERICAN EXPRESS FILES 


7:40 P.M., E.S.T. Mr. Ende arrives 
Idlewild Airport... given new set 
of Travelers Cheques by American 
Express representatives — no 
charge. 


Mr. Richard Ende*, planning a business trip from 
San Francisco to Paris, had purchased American 
Express Travelers Cheques at his local bank. In the 
haste of departure his Travelers Cheques were 
left behind. But thanks to quick action and team- 
work on the part of the bank and American 
Express, new Cheques were awaiting him on his 
arrival in New York. 


Like any wise businessman, Mr. Ende placed his 
confidence in his bank, and naturally they made 


sure he was carrying American Express Travelers 
Cheques. 


*This name has been substituted 
for the real name of the person 
involved. 





This year, more and more of your customers will 
be on the move. Make sure their confidence isn’t 
misplaced. Make sure they get the most for their 
money ... American Express Travelers Cheques. 





American Express Travelers Cheques 


THE WORLD’S NUMBER-ONE MONEY SINCE 1891 


January, 1956 
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3 Bring your bank : 


to the man in the street 
we ith 


LAMSON | 
ARTUBES = 


A Lamson Airtube System provides an actual physical exten- 
sion of your banking facilities to any island booth in a parking 
area, or to any curb-side teller’s cage. 

In general practice Airtube lines connect cages with cen- 
tral banking areas. Material such as loan payments, savings 
books, or checks for signature verification is placed in the 
Airtube carrier and whisked to the proper department at 30 
feet per second. Airtube service between cages and depart- 
ments enables customers in cars to obtain every normal 
banking service with maximum convenience. 

















Discover how a simple Lamson Airtube 
System can save you time, manpower and 
money. MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





Lamson Corporation 

3541 Lamson Street, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 

Please send me a free copy of “On Target” which 

will give me complete information on Lamson 

Airtube Systems. 

NAME 

Offices in Principal COMPANY 
ale ” ADDRESS 

CITY. ZONE 


Plants in Syracuse 





relale Mh Teli Mi gaelilat tae) 





































Gives wider bank TV range 


widely spaced objects. Called the new 
“285-A Servo System,” it includes a 
multi-lens TV camera which is directed 
by a separate monitor-console. Simple 
turning of the appropriate knob on the 
console puts the TV camera into action. 
A built-in “memory” in the control con- 
sole also makes it possible to automat- 
ically point the camera in up to three 
different “pre-set” directions simply by 
pushing a button. Further information 
ean be obtained from Dage Television 
Division, Thompson Products, Inc., Mich- 
igan City, Indiana. 


5 


The Coin-Master, a completely auto- 
matic coin changer, has been added to 
the product line of Metal Products Engi- 
neering Company, Inc. Containing only 
19 keys, it delivers any change combi- 
nation, even split change, by pressing 
just two keys. It is available with roll- 
out or tilt cup hand delivery, which can 
be placed on either side of the machine. 
When the last coin is ejected in a column, 
the machine locks automatically to avoid 
any “short change” situations. The Coin- 
Master fits under a standard 12-inch 
counter and holds up to $100 in change. 
The unit sells for $245, delivered (plus 
federal tax). Further details can be 
obtained from Metal Products Engineer- 
ing Company, Inc., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


Completely automatic 
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Safe Deposit Service--Integral Part of Better Banking 


By John DeVenuto 


Assistant Vice-President, and Manager, Safe Deposit Department, 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








Today, with the general public invest- 
ing in savings bonds, stocks, homes, 
etc., the need for safe deposit service 
has expanded ac- 
cordingly. One of 
our largest vault 
manufacturers 
recently reported 
completion of its 
one-millionth safe 
deposit box since 
the end of World 
War II, indicat- 
ing that the safe 
deposit service in 
banking has 
grown tremen- 
dously. With the 
growth of this business the knowledge 
required to conduct a safe deposit depart- 
ment with security cannot be minimized, 
for the service has, indeed, become an 
integral part of better banking. 

Single Authority. Beyond the aspect of 
integrity in its personnel, a safe deposit 
department should be under the complete 
charge of one individual who is delegated 
with proper authority to pass on the 
various problems that arise in the depart- 
ment. He should be of mature judgment; 
should be aware of the legal aspects of 
the business; be familiar with the neces- 
sary requirements in the many types of 
contracts; should know what steps must 
be taken before access may be granted 
upon death of an individual or joint 
renters; and should be equipped to meet 
many other problems connected with safe 
deposit operations exclusively. 

Personnel requisites. For a safe deposit 
department to operate with maximum 
efficiency, there are certain requisites for 
its personnel. They must be well versed 
in sound safe deposit practice, which 
can only be acquired by their attendance 
at safe deposit meetings, where safe de- 
posit problems are discussed. They must 
know how to handle people and be of 
pleasing personality. Finally they must 
have sufficient knowledge of banking so 
that they can be of assistance to their 
customers in matters pertaining to the 
other bank services. On numerous occa- 
sions they will be called upon for infor- 
mation pertaining to a  customer’s 
account, how to go about cashing bonds, 
about interest on bonds, how properly 
to endorse a stock certificate, and many 
ther matters. 

This does not imply that vault person- 
iel must be expert bankers. However, 
hey should be able to answer basic bank- 
ng questions and they should be familiar 

10ough with the banking operation to be 
uble to make proper referrals on more 
avolved questions. In no other way will 

afe deposit personnel be able to render 
dequate, efficient service to the bank’s 
istomers. 

Opportunities to sell. Because of the 
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nature of their customer contacts, vault 
personnel have perhaps a wider oppor- 
tunity to sell other bank services than do 
the employees of any other department 
of the bank. For example, a renter may 
be paying his box rental with cash. Here 
is an opportunity to point out to him the 
merits of a checking account, by calling 
his attention to the ease with which he 
could have paid the rent without coming 
into the bank. Or a safe deposit customer 
may inquire where to go to redeem his 
savings bonds, because for some reason 
or another he is in need of ready cash. 
What better opportunity than this to 
direct him to the personal loan or time 
sales department? Or, an elderly cus- 
tomer may hint that he is getting tired of 
constantly coming to the bank to cut 
coupons or to transact other banking 
business. Here is an opportunity to con- 
tact the trust department for a possible 
account. Essentially then, alert, sales- 
minded vault personnel, while giving effi- 
cient safe deposit service, can bring addi- 
tional business to the bank. 

Access to vault. No phase of the safe 
deposit operation is more important than 
granting access to the client who is qual- 
ified and who is properly identified as 
such. To the uninformed person, access 
to a safe may mean merely presenting a 
key to a custodian so that he can gain 
admission to a safe. However, inasmuch 
as no department in a bank has more po- 
tential unknowable liabilities, access to 
a safe entails a great deal more. Some 
of the questions to consider in every ac- 
cess to a safe, any one of which may be 
the basis for claim of loss, include: Did 
the attendant leave the customer’s keys 
in the lock while the customer was in a 
booth? Did the attendant fail to walk in 


full view of the customer when carrying 
the box to or from the booth? If a dep- 
uty had access, was the renter still alive? 
Did the customer witness the opening and 
locking of the safe? Did the morning 
newspaper contain any notice of death 
or bankruptcy petitions? 

These may seem to be mere routine in- 
quiries. Nevertheless a disputed answer 
to each one of the questions has been the 
basis of litigation against many banks, 
and the basis for loss to some banks. 

Care of keys. Another potential hazard 
in the operation of a safe deposit vault 
is the possibility of improper care of 
keys. Here are a few practical sugges- 
tions for their care: Keys to unrented 
safes should be under dual control. The 
keys should be placed in sealed envelopes 
since the locks are a changeable key-type 
lock, and the customer should be per- 
mitted to choose an envelope before set- 
ting the tumblers to the key. The return 
of all keys from the renters when the 
safe is surrendered should be made. Safe 
keys found on the premises should never 
be held by the custodian, but should be 
lodged in another department of the 
bank, beyond the reach of any employee 
of the safe deposit department. 

Safe deposit personnel must remember 
that they should attempt in every way 
to protect the interests of clients, and 
also to preserve the integrity of the 
bank by steadfast adherence to sound 
business principles which have been 
proven through many years of public 
service. It has been written, “He profits 
most who serves best.” He serves best in 
a business involving a public trust such 
as ours who jealously guards the integ- 
rity of sound business principles in his 
own institution. 


A glimpse into the Girard Trust's safe deposit vault 


The author calls safe deposit vaults “a place of unknowable potential liabilities”; 
cites many factors to be considered in giving access, controlling keys 
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Pictorial Album of New and Modernized Savings and Loan Quarters 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Current exterior and interior design trends of associations in several states 

















Bank Building Corporation of America 
St. Louis, Mo. New quarters of the Pulaski Savings and Loan Association 
recently served as branch library. Transformation included elaborate use 
of marble, rich panelling and contemporary lighting fixtures 




















Nashville, Tenn. Colorful stucco blends with 
The Cunneen Company an abundance of plate glass in the new Volun- 





New Brighton, Pa. Attractive, highly-functional new offices of the Home teer Federal Savings and Loan offices. Alumi- 
Protective Savings and Loan Association are decked out with modern num jalousies cover the second floor windows, 
furnishings and carpeting. Note luminous arched ceiling over the lobby adding a modernistic touch 
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Beverly, Mass. Light brown terra cotta facing provides Staten Island, N. Y. New Prudential Savings and Loan 


striking contrast to the polished granite base of the new building is of face brick with granite base and limestone 
Beverly Co-operative Bank building trim. Note landscaping and large glass area 
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Lansdale, Pa. New tellers’ counters of chocolate-col- Massapequa, L. I., N. Y. Elimination of fixed partitions permits 

ored marble and cream-toned marble risers highlight future expansion at the new South Shore Federal Savings and 
the many renovations at The First Federal Loan branch. Large glass area accents granite facing 
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Waterloo, Iowa. A quarry tile floor, carpeting in officer and lounge areas, 
and an exposed brick wall distinguish the interior of the new First Federal 
offices. Note use of upper windows as supplementary lighting aid 
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tank Building Corporation of America 

ot é 2 Springfield, Ohio. Liberal use of plate 

Sank Building Corporation of America glass and an extended vertical sign are 

Lakewood, Wash. Plants and contemporary furnishings effectively keynote featured at the remodeled Merchants and 

modernity of the new Lakewood Center branch of Tacoma Savings. A novel Mechanics offices. Uphill slant of street 
touch is added by prominent display of the safe is minimized by use of shrubbery 


Bank Building Corporation of America Bank Building Corporation of America 
San Diego, Calif. The curved stairway is a focal point in Wilmington, Calif. Unusual canopy and ceramic tile en- 
the modernized Home Federal offices trance-way are highlights of the new First Federal 


The Cunneen Company 
Marion, Ind. Third floor was removed in the newly re- Turlock, Calif. Reinforced brick blends with a flat roof 


modeled First Federal building. Modern interior features and wide canopies at the new Stanislaus-Merced offices. 
light furnishings with contrasting borders Decorative plants and aluminum louvers are other highlights 
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THE ROYAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


Head Office, Montreal 


JAMES MUIR 
Chairman and President 
K. M. SEDGEWICK 
General Manager 
A. F. MAYNE 
Associate General Manager 
(non-domestic business) 





Condensed Annual Statement 
as on 30th November, 1955 














ASSETS 


Cash on hand and due from banks (including items in transit)... $ 542,453,934 
Government of Canada and provincial government securities, 




















eee a NUNS WIN oii awe os hewn waweees yee ses 944,686,948 
Municipal and other securities, not exceeding market value..... 356,820,517 
EY sh bh be Sin Ssh Sa eH 4 Se ew SASS OND 74,788,180 

6 kg hata ans Sod he a $1,918,749,579 
EE ES On Tr TT re 1,168,.841,182 
Mortgages and hypothecs insured under N.H.A. (1954) ........ 100,865,965 
ERS TE eee Feet Pee ree ee eT Tere ere 27,119,386 
Liabilities of customers under acceptances, guarantees and 

i lhe wean anes Se bene k bad oa ae he RS 62,423,760 
i cai i eee eek CE ee CREO eke $eeae ese keen eehanee 6,143,993 

r . 3,284, 143,865 

LIABILITIES : 
EEE ET ETE TTT TET TT EET eT TC TCT TCT eT ECTS $3,062,220,349 
Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit.................-. 62,423,760 
i eee nd dank eS gh OL ARE MWe Che ARRAS 8,581,623 
ee ee ee eee ee $3,133,225,732 
Oe ee eee ee ee ee eT ee 42,000,000 
SIRE ARE GR a en PAL Oe END, ES, OE ee 108,000,000 
SD Sandon ccs cates en eheeenenanenwine tne eaawed en 918,133 
$3,284,143,865 











Over 800 Branches 
IN CANADA, ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS, 
COLOMBIA, PERU, URUGUAY, VENEZUELA, CUBA, HAITI, PUERTO RICO, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, BRITISH WEST INDIES. OFFICES IN NEW YORK, 
LONDON AND PARIS. CORRESPONDENTS THE WORLD OVER. 


London Branches 
6 Lothbury, E. C. 2 2 Cockspur St., S. W. 1 
Auxiliary in France 
THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA (FRANCE) 
Paris 





NEW YORK AGENCY JOSEPH W. GANANN, Agent 
68 William Street JOHN B. MILLER, Second Agent 
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Mr. Bimson expresses a viewpoint that is starting to “take hold” in banking* 


A BANK PRESIDENT SAYS: 


Pont 








derrate Bank Women 


A policy of giving them the opportunity for training 
and promotion has “paid off*° in efficiency and morale 


66 EVER underestimate the 
power of a woman” runs the 
familiar advertising slogan. 

Being an advertising-minded bank, 
we subscribe wholeheartedly to it. The 
only change we suggest is this: 
“Never underestimate the power and 
ability of a woman.” 

Those additional two words are sig- 
nificant—at least to us. They explain 
in part why 853 of our present 1340 
employes are women; why 18 of the 
officers listed on our statement of con- 
dition are women; why numerically, 





SEE COVER 


Typically feminine scene at Valley 
bank. Janet Graham (left fore- 
ground) heads all-women savings 
department at home office 
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By 
CARL A. BIMSON 


President, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, Arizona 


as well as percentage-wise, we prob- 
ably have more women in more varied 
positions of responsibility than any 
bank our size in the nation. 
Appropriately enough, it was a 
woman who brought this situation 
about. She is Mrs. Bee Bush, newly 
moved up to vice-president in charge 
of women personnel, who, as soon as 
she joined our staff 20 years ago, be- 
gan selling us on this philosophy: 
1. Women employes should be 
shifted from one department to an- 
other into positions of greater respon- 
sibility as rapidly as they evidence the 
ability to accept new assignments; 


2. They should be given advantages 
of the same training programs we 
make available to male employes; 

3. They should be promoted on the 
basis of their ability, rather than their 
sex. 

Mrs. Bush was in a position to make 
her views felt. She had been a house- 
wife for 15 years before her husband 
died, whereupon she attended a com- 
mercial college, sharpened up her in- 
herent secretarial talents and applied 
for and received a job as secretary 
to H. L. Dunham, then our cashier 
who, in addition, was in charge of 
personnel for our statewide system. 

It’s true that Mr. Dunham, now 


*In the above view, Mary Dennis is being given 


dictation by Mr. Bimson, as part of a test for a 

job as his private secretary. Observing is Bee 

Bush, vice-president in charge of women personnel, 
P.S. Mary made the grade! 
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vice-chairman of the board, Walter 
Bimson, my brother, then president 
and now chairman of the board, and 
I all were in agreement with Mrs. 
3ush’s views, which made it easier for 
them to become part of our employ- 
ment policy. 

But it’s also true that within our 
ranks—as was true throughout the 
nation—were many old-time bank ex- 
ecutives who grumblingly would con- 
tend: “If a woman is hired for a job 
and she proves efficient in that post, 
then leave her there by all means.”’ 

I suspect the element of selfishness 
indirectly colors such judgment, and 
understandably so. When a busy bank 
executive finds himself with a secre- 
tary or assistant of the “Good Girl 
Friday” type, he’s tempted to resist 
any suggestion that she be transferred 
to another post, even though greater 
responsibility is involved. 


UT Mrs. Bush was pleasantly per- 
sistent in advocating her beliefs. 
What’s more, she documented them 
with undeniable statistics. American 
women then controlled at least 70 per 
cent of the national wealth and prob- 
ably a greater percentage of consumer 
expenditures, she reminded us. 
Women were preponderantly the 
beneficiaries of the nation’s multi- 
billion-dollar life insurance industry. 
They were beginning to outnumber 
men as corporate stockholders. 
“Since women are such important 
factors in modern-day business, why 
shouldn’t they be given positions of 
equal responsibility?” Mrs. Bush 
asked. Then, as a clincher, she re- 
minded us about Mary Smith. 
In 1902, Mary Smith was Mary 
Woodman, a charming young lady of 
twenty who had left her Boston home 





to come West and take a job as secre- 
tary to the cashier of the Gila Valley 
Bank, predecessor of Valley National, 
which was founded in the dusty little 
frontier town of Solomonville in Ari- 
zona in 1899. Within a year or so, she 
was made manager of a new branch 
office in Clifton, thus becoming the 
first woman bank officer in Arizona. 

On at least two occasions Mary 
Woodman demonstrated the resource- 
fulness of her sex in incidents which 
now have attained the stature of 
legends in Arizona banking annals. 

The first came when the bank’s 
officers decided to move a substantial 
amount of cash from the Solomonville 
“home office” to the new branch in the 
rip-snorting mining town of Clifton. 
Between these two communities was a 
narrow winding mountain road which 
had been the scene of numerous hold- 
ups in recent months by highwaymen 
who wouldn’t hesitate to attack even 
a well-armed party of guards. 

Mary Woodman solved the problem 
in unique fashion. She sewed most of 
the bank’s gold and currency in small 
bags which she concealed about her 
person and under the voluminous 
skirts in vogue at that time. Then she 
climbed aboard a buckboard and, in 
the company of a few casual-appearing 
male guards, arrived safely in Clifton 
with the bank’s cash assets. 

(A few years later she fell victim 
to the greatest occupational hazard of 
bank women. She married the cashier 
of the bank and became Mrs. A. G. 
Smith!) 

In 1905, a flash flood burst upon 
Clifton and the angry waters began 
toppling the adobe structures like 
jackstraws. Mrs. Smith knew of a cave 
high up on a cliff behind the bank 
office. Weighted down with gold coin, 





WOMEN'S PROMOTION PROGRESS 
AT VALLEY NATIONAL 
1945 - 1955 


1945—3 Assistant Cashiers 
ims Assistant Trust Officer 
4 

1946—4 Assistant Cashiers 
_1 Assistant Trust Officer 
5 

1947—Same as 1946 

1948-5 Assistant Cashiers | 
_1 Assistant Trust Officer | 
6 | 

| 








1949—Same as 1948 

1950—1 Assistant Vice-President 
4 Assistant Cashiers 
ae Assistant Trust Officer 
6 

1951—1 Assistant Vice-President 
3 Assistant Cashiers 

Assistant Trust Officer 

Assistant Manager 


olen 


1952—1 Assistant Vice-President 
5 Assistant Cashiers 
1 Assistant Trust Officer 
2 Assistant Managers 
9 





1953—Same as 1952 
1954—2 Assistant Vice-Presidents | 
Assistant Cashiers 
Assistant Managers | 
Assistant Trust Officer | 


J ro -a 


—_ 


9 

1955—1 Vice-President | 
1 Assistant Vice-President 
9 Assistant Cashiers 





1 Assistant Trust Officer 
| 6 Assistant Managers 
18 


Stimulates feminine initiative 


heavy silver, bundles of cash and 
cumbersome account books, _— she 
climbed that mountainous hill a dozen 
times during the height of the storm. 
Then, when all the bank’s financial 
records and assets had been trans- 
ferred to the cave, she picked up a 
rifle and guarded the entance through- 
out the dark hours of a horrendous 


Valley Bank has a comprehensive training program for women, and shifts them to posts of gream"®SP 


Assistant Vice-President Mae Russell (left) is in charge of all 
clerical operations involving automobile paper. Two assistants 
are Peggy Ehlers (standing) and Virginia White 
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Madeline Cortsen, assistant manager of the Mesa Office mortgage 
loan department, consults here with F. E. McNeely, assistant vice 
president in the home office mortgage loan department 
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“Distaff turnover has never been lower, nor morale higher’ 


night which found the entire town 
inundated by surging flood waters. 

In the morning, when the flood had 
subsided, an adobe wall of the bank 
had collapsed and silt covered the floor 
18 inches deep—but not a coin or a 
page of an important record was lost, 
thanks to Mary Smith’s courage and 
resourcefulness. 

“With a heritage like this and a 
reputation since then for being one of 
the West’s enterprising financial in- 
stitutions, why should Valley Bank 
hesitate to promote women on the 
same basis as men?” asked Mrs. Bush. 

She particularly plumped for a 
training program for women. The 
average individual uses only 30 per 
cent of his capabilities; an adequate 
training program would reveal to us 
the potential talents and energies of 


all our women employes, contended 
Mrs. Bush. 

We were convinced! The program 
went into effect. By 1945 we listed 
four woman officers and 444 woman 
employes on our staff. The number of 
both has increased throughout the 
years since then. 


HE results? Excellent! Morale was 
never higher among our distaff em- 
ployes than it is today; turnover has 
never been lower. Every woman em- 
ploye joining our ranks today imme- 
diately becomes aware that her possi- 
bilities of advancement are limited 
only by her talent, industry and abil- 
ity to get along with people. 
Unsuspected talents on the part of 
many of our female workers have 
been revealed by the training pro- 


gram. Many, as a result, have been 
promoted to officer status; others are 
not far away, and hundreds of others 
are broadening their experience and 
knowledge of banking. 

Let me give you a quick run-down 
of the backgrounds of our women offi- 
cers and you'll appreciate the versatil- 
ity and skills that can be acquired 
from a comprehensive training pro- 
gram involving several different types 
of work and departments. 

Bee Bush, vice-president: Mrs. Bush 
started out as a secretary at Valley, 
as I’ve noted, and, because of her 
flair for personnel work, became wom- 
en’s director in that area in 1941, as- 
sistant cashier in 1945 and an assist- 
ant vice president in 1950. Organizer 
and first president of the Valban- 
queras, our women’s social club, Mrs. 
Bush still finds time today for numer- 
ous local community projects as well 
as such industry-related activities as 
the National Association of Bank 
Women. Today she is first vice-presi- 
dent of that splendid organization. 

Mae Russell, assistant vice-presi- 
dent: This young-looking grandmoth- 
er has been a Valley Banker for 18 
years and during that period has 
worked at every job assignment in our 
home office instalment loan depart- 
ment. Today she handles the purchases 
of: all our automobile dealer paper at 
the home office, in addition to making 
direct automobile loans totalling sev- 
eral million dollars annually. 

Janet Graham, assistant cashier: 
Heads up an all-woman savings de- 
partment in our home office. Her staff 
of 12 employes, nine of them trained 
as tellers in addition to numerous 
other duties, handles some 20,000 sav- 
ings accounts, as well as domestic and 

See WOMEN BANK OFFICERS—Page 79 


greaid responsibility when they have the necessary talent, industry, and ability to get along with people 
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January, 1956 


Bee Bush (left), newly-named vice-president in charge of Valley 
Bank’s 853 women employees, quips with Betty Scipes, assistant 
cashier and assistant women personnel director 





Assistant cashier in charge of Valley Bank’s special services de- 
partment, Mildred F. May is a 20-year veteran in banking and a 
widely-known woman in Arizona community life 


MILDRED F. MAY 
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After analyzing the agricultural outlook. 
this country bank is following... 


A Mop, Look and Liste 


MAM CREDIT POLI 


By 
J. Fo. KENNEDY 
President, 


First National Bank in New Hampton, 
New Hampton, Iowa 


O THINK soundly about farm 

credit today, a banker need only 

drive through any major grain- 
producing area. In the general neigh- 
borhood of the rural elevator, there 
has sprung up in recent years a mini- 
ature village of temporary grain bins. 
In these is stored surplus grain held 
off the market with government funds. 
Comparable surpluses exist in cotton 
and tobacco warehouses of the South, 
cold storage warehouses of the dairy 
regions, and so on throughout the 
nation. Until the artificial farm sur- 
pluses are disposed of and the bins 
and warehouses emptied, to country 
bankers this must signal Stop, Look 
and Listen in the extension of farm 
credit. 

This does not mean that farm credit 
today is dangerous or to be avoided. In 
our bank we continue to make loans 
to farmers as well as to other bor- 
rowers whose economic life is firmly 
tied up with agriculture. But as we 
consider each one of these loan or 
renewal applications, there is always 
in the back of our minds the surpluses 
overhanging the market. No matter 
what the candidates may promise or 
Congress enact for the sake of the 
farm vote, the ability of farmers as a 
class to repay their legitimate bor- 
rowings will be restored to a perma- 
nently sound foundation only when 
those surpluses are out of the way. 

When any thoughtful banker in an 
agricultural community considers his 
institution’s loaning policies and pro- 
cedures in relation to the prevailing 
nationwide tightness of credit, he must 
recognize the essentially different 
character of his problems and those of 
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Rural customer outlines credit needs in the light of falling prices 


Mr. Kennedy explains loan precautions his bank is now taking 


a bank in a big city or an industrial 
area. This basic difference rests on the 
farm surpluses and their effect on 
farm income today. 

Our bank is inescapably face-to- 
face with this situation. Our county 
population splits 50-50 farm and town. 
What industry we have consists of 
processing farm products—manufac- 
ture of cheese and butter, poultry 
packing, egg breaking, and so on. 
Excepting an incidental flow of divi- 
dends, interest, pensions and the like, 
every inbound dollar that crosses our 
county line is a farm dollar. The rest 
of us—business and professional peo- 
ple and our employees—live by taking 
in washing from the farmers and each 
other. 

The soundness of our loan to the 
filling station for a larger gas tank or 
to a clothing store for modernizing its 
store-front is therefore directly bound 
up with the income of our farmers. If 
the farmer has to skimp on gas or new 
suits, collections are not going to be 
so easy on local merchants’ notes. If— 
as is certainly true today—it is harder 
to make money farming, then farm 


loans must be scrutinized very care- 
fully. 

Present conditions in agriculture 
are certainly affecting management 
policies in our own bank. We feel it is 
sound policy to set dividend rates with 
care and reason, because any future 
loan losses must be charged to earn- 
ings or capital structure. We shall 
continue a policy of caution in capital 
outlays for buildings and furnishings 
as the country banker’s proper precau- 
tionary version of the old saying that 
diamonds are a girl’s best friend. 

Tight credit as it exists today in 
farm-town banks, is by no means en- 
tirely from the same causes as in the 
cities. To be sure, we are affected by 
comparable reserve requirements and 
the same Government bond prices and 
yields. But few of our customers are 
coming to us for such current big-city 
purposes as borrowing to build per- 
haps excessive inventories or to fill 
their home utility rooms with house- 
hold appliances beyond their current 
cash in hand. Rather, credit herea- 
bouts is tighter than two or three 
years ago largely because less money 
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New Hampton is an agricultural community; nearly half of the bank’s customers are farmers 














Mr. Kennedy makes inspection visit to poultry packing plant 


The bank favors loans bringing more income into the area 


is coming into the county for farm 
products and therefore into the bank 
for us to loan—and because we keep 
reminding ourselves that in the proc- 
ess of working off those farm sur- 
pluses, times for the farmer may get 
a little worse before they get better. 

Lest he lump his farmer friends to- 
gether as a statistic, a country banker 
should recall the important statistical 
fact that somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 25 per cent of all U. S. farmers 
produce about 75 per cent of U. S. 
otal farm output. In our community, 
ind probably in every other important 
‘arm area in this country, this is per- 
ectly apparent. The outstandingly 
‘ompetent farmers end up working 
he outstandingly good farms. This 
owerful combination of a good farm 


‘anuary, 1956 


and a good farmer can get by under 
any probable circumstances; it really 
blossoms when prices are high. 

At the other end of the line are the 
25 per cent of farmers who for one 
reason or another never manage to do 
well. They gravitate to the poor land 
with sagging farm buildings, and have 
a struggle to keep going even when 
times are best. 

In between is the 50 per cent of 
fair-to-good farmers who get along 
all right, but all too few pull them- 
selves up into the top group. 

When a Class A farmer wants to 
borrow, it is hardly necessary for his 
banker to look twice before saying 
“Yes.” This man never wants money 
except for something that will make 
him even more prosperous, and collect- 


ing from him is never a real problem. 

When a Class C farmer asks for a 
loan, it generally is to rescue himself 
from some emergency that he never 
should have got into. If we make the 
loan, usually a small amount, it is like- 
ly motivated by a mixture of compas- 
sion and his ability to give a chattel 
mortgage on something of value. 
When, as now, farm income is down, 
in justice to our stockholders we prob- 
ably must give more weight than usual 
to the chattel mortgage, but we prob- 
ably help him out of his difficulty 
somehow. 

The middle group is therefore the 
one that really needs and gets careful 
scrutiny in times like these. Bill Smith 
may have borrowed from us half a 
dozen times in the past dozen prosper- 
ous years and paid us promptly. But 
if management of his farm is just a 
little substandard, that seventh time 
might finance him into a deal that 
would lose him money and leave us 
with a slow loan in the case. Ability 
to repay out of income must never be 
slighted, and particularly so when 
prices are unstable. 

One of the tests of a sound loan is 
whether it will make the borrower a 
profit. But also, should credit tighten 
to the point where there is not enough 
to go around to all of the applicants, 
we need to determine whether the loan 
will bring more income into the area. 

A loan to a filling station proprietor 
may help him get a larger share of the 
local service station revenue, but it 
probably will bring few extra dollars 
into Chickasaw County. On the other 
hand, a loan to open a poultry packing 

See FARM CREDIT POLICY—Page 86 
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A plan that helps management to appraise 
departmental staff efficiency. and the 


profit in various types of loans 





FFECTIVE cost analysis is a 
E relatively new management tool 
in the consumer credit field. We 
believe that our approach to the prob- 
lem is somewhat different in that our 
plan at the First National Bank en- 
compasses three management aids— 
work measurement, unit or item costs, 
and break even points. 

Perhaps the major difference in our 
plan is that as a by-product of the 
cost analysis we are able to provide 
management with a rather accurate 
yardstick of how the dollars they are 
spending for consumer loan _per- 
sonnel are being used. In other words, 
we are not only able to tell manage- 
ment how much it is costing to process 





By GILBERT W. URBAN 


Member of the Comptroller’s Staff, 
First National Bank of Minneapolis, 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


a loan application, to maintain a loan 
monthly, to process a payment, and 
to liquidate a loan, but also just as 
important we can give our manage- 
ment an idea of how much these items 
should cost based on the work unit 
analysis. 

There is another phase of our plan 
that is somewhat different, and acts 
as an aid to efficient day-to-day con- 
trol of the entire consumer credit 
operation. It consists of income and 
expense tables by which it is possible 


nalvaing and Controlling 
COXSUMER LOA 


(USI 


to determine immediately—before a 
loan is made or purchased—whether 
or not it will be profitable. Of course, 
the tables are not used on every loan 
purchased, but any time a question 
arises regarding the profitability of 
a consumer loan the desired informa- 
tion is available at the fingertips of 
management. 

The first step in our cost analysis 
program is work measurement, with 
the basic assumption being that for 
all clerical and administrative oper- 
ations of a repetitive nature, the best 
available measure of productive effort 
is time. In work measurement analysis 
productive clerical effort is expressed 
in work units which represent the 


Time studies have provided an idea of what loan processes should cost, and the staff needed 


Hypothetical example of analysis involved in determining average time required to acquire appliance loans 
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Total 
Average Time 





WORK UNIT OBSERVATION SHEET 

Type of Loan - APPLIANCE 
ok. oe 11/22/54 11/23/54 11/24/54 
OPERATIONS No, Minutes No. Minutes No. Minutes No. Minutes Per Operation 
Interview ....... ocecccccccocces 5 117.3 3 70.5 4 94.6 12 282.4 23.5 Minutes 
Investigate ......... rrrrrr rrr 3 37.2 2 24,2 5 65.7 10 127.1 12.7 
Authorize Credit ........see00- ° 2 6.1 4 8.5 6 16.6 12 31.2 2.6 
Prepare Work Sheet ......ceeeee 4 21.2 5 22.6 2 10.1 1l 53.9 4.9 
Check for Proceeds Drawn ,..... 6 25.8 7 30.9 5 22.5 18 79.2 4.4 
Ledger Cards Prepared and Filed 3 14,2 3 13.8 4 17.0 10 45.0 4.5 
Coupon Books Assembled,....... 5 19.2 2 9.1 6 26.3 13 54.6 4,2 
Bookkeeping Operation .......... 4 18.2 7 25.5 3 13.7 14 57.4 4.1 

Total 


60.9 Minutes 


Fatigue Allowance - 15% 9.1 
Supervision Allocation 5.0 


Final Work Unit 


75.0 Minutes 
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MANAGEMENT CONTROL TABLE -- BREAK EVEN POINTS 
MATURITY OF LOAN AUTOMOBILE APPLIANCE F.H.A. EQUIPMENT PERSONAL 
New Late Model Used base eas ii ee ae 
© MOUIRS 2 ccccciviccea $600 $450 $335 $265 $500 $420 $260 
© NE nvcctecxidvins 500 375 275 220 430 395 235 
50 MOND ciccesiecuucss 450 330 240 200 390 370 217 
SB MOUND os kc cadecdciss 420 310 230 190 370 347 200 
BO WRONG 6 onic édcccikxco 400 295 220 182 355 326 185 
an 380 285 210 176 340 300 171 
24 CROWD 6 bones eo ck secs 370 275 200 170 333 276 158 
20 MOE Ko ccnsdibbiios 362 270 195 165 327 253 148 
OU WOE 5 oss icbecdoens 356 265 190 161 322 233 140 
SO GUE bskckcesencees 350 259 186 158 317 215 134 








Table shows amount-maturity levels (hypothetical) at which the return on consumer loans will cover costs 


Calculation of break even points, final step in cost analysis, aids in making loan decisions 
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number of productive minutes neces- for acquisition of appliance loans Applying these work units to the 
sary to complete any given opera- reproduced on the preceding page, activity statistics yielded the total 
tional process including adequate illustrates the detail in which the number of productive minutes ac- 


allowances for fatigue, rest periods, 
and reasonable idle time. The work 
units are then further adjusted for 
seasonal variations in the activity of 
the department being studied, in order 
to obtain reasonable and worthwhile 
cost control data. The final work units 
are composites of the units which have 
been developed for each element in 
the operational process plus an allo- 
cation of direct supervisory or admin- 
istrative time. By following this pro- 
cedure, we are rather confident that 
our final work units are a true measure 
of the entire effort involved, including 


tions for each class of loan: (1) 
Setting up new loans; (2) loan pay- 
ments; (3) monthly maintenance, 
consisting of delinquency efforts and 
administration; (4) loan liquidation. 

The steps for each of the operations 
by class of loan are then listed on 
observation sheets for time study 
purposes. Each step is timed with a 
stop watch, but no attempt is made 
to obtain split-second accuracy. The 
usual safeguards are taken to insure 
understanding of objectives and pur- 
poses on the part of operating per- 
sonnel. Sometimes there is a highly 
‘apable employee who is somewhat 
intagonistic. This attitude usually is 
caused by a lack of understanding, and 
results from a careless approach on 
the part of the analyst. If the purpose 
of the time study is clearly and care- 
fully explained, there is usually little 
difficulty in obtaining complete co- 
operation from the personnel involved. 

A portion of the observation sheet 
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work units were studied. 

Time studies were taken over a 
sufficient period to obtain representa- 
tive figures. No attempt was made to 
identify the personnel involved in the 
timing of any operation—another way 
of insuring complete cooperation of 
employees. The final work units in 
terms of minutes were summarized in 
the table that follows (it should be 
understood that these and all other 
figures presented in this article are 


hypothetical rather than actual). 


Aqui 


Liqui- 


Pay- 


Monthly 


counted for on the basis of activity 
during the period. Converting the pro- 
ductive minutes to hours and com- 
paring these to the actual time sheet 
hours during the period, showed the 
following: total time sheet hours, 
12,505; total hours actually accounted 
for, 10,630; percentage of hours 
accounted for, 85 per cent. 

Our past experience with work unit 
analysis suggests that time accounted 
for should be at least 80 per cent of 
time sheet hours. Less than 80 per 
cent usually indicates errors in analy- 
sis, or overstaffing. 


sition dation ments Maint. 
administration. Appliance ........ 7 75 46.0 6.0 Further analysis of hours accounted 
Our work measurement study of Automobile ...125 7.5 6.0 12.0 for might show a real variation in 
the consumer credit operation is based F, H. A, .......... 90 75 6.0 7.0 work load and relative staffing among 
on a complete analysis of the proce- Heavy Equip... 90 7.5 6.0 10.0 the division. Assume for example, that 
dures involved in the following opera- Personal .......... 85 7.5 6.0 5.0 


See CONSUMER LOAN COSTS—Page 81 


The plan gives day-to-day control of the consumer credit operation 


Mr. Urban (right) discusses program with Vice-President Thomas M. Kulp 
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officer successors 





First of a two-part report on a bank’s plan 
to step up the grooming of potential 


Nolving the Problem 





OL MA! 


HE biggest problem confronting 
the top echelons of banking today 
is that of developing a continuing 
supply of trained young officers for 
succession to management duties. 
This problem is not just applicable 
to our bank or banks in general but 
applies to practically all major lines 
of industry as well. It stems from the 
years of the Depression, the Recession 
era of 1937-38, the Second World War 
and the Korean Action, covering a 
total period of more than 13 years, 
when the employment of young men 
could not follow the normal pattern 
and eventually resulted in the defi- 
ciencies in personnel in various age 
brackets found today. 
To try to solve this training prob- 
lem our bank has two programs de- 
signed for management development. 
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By 
RANSOM M. COOK 


Senior Vice-President, 
American Trust Company. 
San Francisco, California 





One, started in June, 1953, is planned 
to train selected younger men by a 
concentrated three-year program, and 
the other is a semi-formalized pro- 
gram for moving more experienced 
people into different positions in the 
bank in order to broaden their ex- 
perience. 

The first and newest part of the 
program, while primarily for people 
already on the bank staff, also includes 
young men of particularly high cali- 
ber who have returned from military 
service or have just finished their 
schooling. In some cases, young men 
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with other business experience in lieu 
of banking experience are included. 
The important qualifications for this 
training are that the candidate wants 
to be an officer and is considered to 
be officer material. He need not be an 
officer at the time of entering the pro- 
gram but many are junior officers who 
have lacked certain experience or 
training to qualify them for better po- 
sitions. This program gives them the 
basic training and experience they 
need. For these men we have estab- 
lished this three-year training program 
designed to give them familiarity with 
all departments of the bank neces- 
sary to qualify them for junior officer 
assignments. Since previous experi- 
ence will have given some of them a 
head start, a lesser time is required 
to qualify. 


Officer placement is under the overall direction of this top-ranking management committee 


From left, clockwise: President James 


<. Lochead, Executive Vice-President Harris C. Kirk, Senior Vice-Presidents William 


A. Marcus, Ransom M. Cook, Dwight W. Chapman, H. Steven Chase 
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Asst. Cashier Callon gives him tips on note teller work 
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In commercial loan division, he does statement analysis 


Management trainees receive broad experience without having to spend years in each department 


Four students have already com- 
pleted the course for this reason and 
there are now about fifty going 
through this concentrated program, 
the number being limited for the pres- 
ent at least by the number of suit- 
able available positions in the bank 
Where this training can be given. 

The second group in the develop- 
ment of our official family includes 
several hundred junior officers and 
others more experienced than the first 
group. They are periodically moved 
from one regular operating assign- 
ment to another in order to round out 
their experience to qualify them for 
the progressively greater responsibili- 
ties which seem to be in line with their 
own ambitions and indicated capabili- 
ties. This has been the traditional pro- 
gram of officer development in our 
bank and will, of course, always play 
a most important role, but we are con- 
vinced of the need to supplement this 
activity with the, concentrated three- 
year program to meet our needs. 

The placement of officers is under 
the direction of the bank’s manage- 
ment committee, consisting of our 
president, James K. Lochead, serving 
as chairman; Harris C. Kirk, execu- 
tive vice-president and vice-chairman; 
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Dwight W. Chapman, William A. Mar- 
cus, H. Stephen Chase and myself, all 
senior vice-presidents. The training 
program was turned over to me to 
serve as the liaison officer between the 
management committee and the per- 
sonnel department. 


OR personnel supervision purposes 

the entire bank staff is divided into 
three groups, with separate sections 
of the personnel department closely 
following each of these groups. First 
are the junior employees and begin- 
ners, messengers, bookkeepers, etc., 
and included in this group are those 
whose duties are not of a banking na- 
ture, such as guards, mechanics and 
so on. There is a regular school oper- 
ated for the training of bookkeepers 
and tellers in this group. 

The second group includes more ex- 
perienced clerks and tellers—note tel- 
lers, collection tellers and others—and 
in this group we have what is called a 
note teller training program which is 
patterned somewhat after the concen- 
trated officer training program. 

The second group is also a source 
of candidates for the third group, for 
training under the management de- 
velopment program. The third group 


includes the bank’s junior officers. 

Each of the personnel sections close- 
ly follows all of those in the bank do- 
ing comparable work and recommends 
the most likely candidates for consid- 
eration for positions supervised by the 
next more senior personnel section. 
This process constantly feeds the man- 
agement development program with a 
selection of employees for training. 

We have a personnel screening com- 
mittee, headed by Ralph R. Emery, 
vice-president and cashier, in charge 
of operations; the other members are 
Lewis L. Bush, Benjamin C. Corlett, 
J. O. Elmer, Charles H. Lloyd, John S. 
Lundin, and Edgar D. O’Brien, vice- 
presidents, representing each of the 
major departments in the bank. One 
of their important functions is to re- 
view the recommendations of the per- 
sonnel department for the selection of 
candidates for officer training and to 
make recommendations for promotion 
and reassignment for training pur- 
poses. They also review the progress 
of those in the training program. 

The management development pro- 
gram is under the direct supervision 
of Philip L. McClure, assistant cash- 
ier in the personnel department. He 
arranges the training positions in the 
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Clockwise: Vice-Presidents John S. Lundin and Lewis L. Bush, Vice-President and Cashier Ralph R. Emery (chairman), Vice- 
Presidents J. O. Elmer, Benjamin C. Corlett, Charles H. Lloyd and Edgar D. O’Brien 


Personnel screening committee reviews recommendations on candidates for officer training 


bank, outlines the training schedule to 
suit the needs of each student and fol- 
lows his progress from one depart- 
ment or office to the next assignment. 
This program is designed to be flexible 
and covers the training of officers be- 
low the rank of vice-president. Bank 
jobs can be made specific up to that 
level. Above that, jobs tend to be built 
around the men rather than trying to 
fit the executives to the jobs. 

Our primary objective is to teach 
these trainees the fundamentals of 
banking procedures through special 
training during this three-year pro- 
gram. Today we believe it takes too 
much time out of a young man’s life 
to expect him to spend years in cer- 
tain departments if he could readily 
learn procedures in a much shorter 
time. For example, it has often hap- 
pened that a man would stay in collec- 
tions for perhaps five years, five more 
in transit, and perhaps another five on 
the books before he was considered 
ready to become a note teller. 

In learning banking procedures 
there is no substitute for experience, 
and throughout this three year pro- 
gram we expose the trainee to all the 
practical experience he can get to 
function as a capable bank officer. 
About half the training is obtained 
by watching and observing others at 
work, and half by being given tem- 
porary and specific assignments, i.e., 
by learning and doing. 

Our banking institution, which 
listed its total resources as $1,509,- 
565,950 as of October 5, operates 95 
branch offices in Northern and Central 


California. These branch offices in- 
clude those in large metropolitan cen- 
ters, where the officers deal with 


various kinds of industries; suburban 
offices in large residential communi- 
ties; and others in towns serving all 
the ramifications of California agri- 
culture. In rotating the trainees 
through these various offices we can 
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give them well-rounded and diversi- 
fied experience and training. 

In planning this program two im- 
portant factors had to be taken into 
consideration: The growing trend for 
women employees, and the older age of 
young men coming into banking. 

Since the Second World War the 
banking business has been employing 
women in increasingly large numbers, 
whereas in the early thirties there was 
a tendency to discourage employment 
of women in order to provide more 
jobs for men. In our bank nearly 65 
per cent of the employees are women, 
and the proportion may run as high 
as 75 per cent in the bank of the fu- 
ture. In this category there is a heavy 
turnover, as many women plan to work 
for only a few years and then retire 
to maintain homes and families. 

This turnover in the employment 
of women adds to the need for super- 
visory help to supplement the work of 
the women who are obviously, because 
of the turnover, not as experienced as 
the men who formerly did the work. 
The additional supervisory jobs re- 
quire men who can take up these du- 
ties by concentrated training, rather 
than depending upon experience. 


T MUST also be recognized that 

young men, because of military re- 
quirements and the need for complet- 
ing their schooling, must start their 
serious business careers at an older 
age than formerly. Today the aver- 
age is about 25 years old. These men 
are more mature than the young fel- 
lows who used to come into the bank 
at 18 to train. For that reason these 
older men are more nearly ready to 
take on supervisory duties, and they 
mainly require a pretty good technical 
know-how of the banking procedures 
to become supervisory people. 

The many different types of bank- 
ing services, including deposit ac- 
counts, many types of loans, and the 


variety of skills needed for the opera- 
tion of branch banking require a good 
deal of specialized training, more de- 
partmentalization, and more decen- 
tralization than in former times. For 
the duties of branch managers and 
other general officers a very wide 
training is required. 

Furthermore, the policy of retire- 
ment at age 65 is now well established 
and even mandatory in the retirement 
plans adopted by many banks. If the 
young man comes in at age 25, it sets 
in effect a maximum working span of 
40 years of bank work. These men who 
have already spent several years in 
military service cannot afford to waste 
15 or 20 more years in training, as by 
the time they are considered ready to 
do their life’s work they would be 
reasonably old. 

In former years by the time a man 
had become a bank officer he was a 
respected member of the community 
and took part in civic affairs. Today 
such bank posts are going to be avail- 
able much sooner. The young bankers, 
like those coming into this program, 
are going to be important members of 
the community long before the age 
their fathers became civic leaders. 

It is also natural that all people 
starting a banking career will not stay 
with that same line for 40 years. In 
employing people for supervisory 
training, it is inevitable that more 
people must be brought into the pro- 
gram than can be expected to stay 
with banking until they reach their 
ultimate maximum job. This may be 
due to lack of suitable vacancies with- 
in the bank at the right time or to 
more attractive offers from other 
sources where their banking training 
may prove of value. We believe that it 
is good for the bank to have some of 
its alumni scattered in key positions 
throughout our industrial community 
where they may still be in a position 

See MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT—Page 88 
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Ancient hunting gear passes 
the supreme test, as... 


DIRECTOR CLUTCHBILL 
Pucks” a Realty Workout 


66 *SIEU’ Pinard is a—a... 
amateur d’oiseaux,” said the 
youth looking at a slip of 

paper and then at Director Clutchbill 

with rather frightened eyes, large 
horn-rim glasses, and a freckled face. 

There was a respectful hush as 
though some one had just coughed 
deferentially. 

From his chair in the front office of 
the Ferndale National the old director 
again inspected his two callers in the 
hush of the early October morning. 
And especially did he examine little, 
plump M.Pinard who was wearing a 
tan gardner’s frock and a blue beret. 

Suddenly from behind a grey beard 
which dropped into an imperial, words 
came from beneath the blue beret. 

“IT breeng the petit garcon to help 
moi,” M.Pinard revealed, his face wag- 
ging with smiles. “I look for a oiseau 
de bois—no-h ...a canard sauvage... 
no-h-h—a canard de bois.” 

Mr. Clutchbill plugged in his brain- 
wires for a connection with the 
weirdest animal he had heard of. 
“Would that be in our tongue a Yak 
Ooshker . . . a long-haired horse that 
lives in the lakes of Scotland and 
chases people to the top of moun- 
tains?” 

“Oh-h, no-o!”’ hurriedly put in the 
youth. “A canard de bois is a wood 
duck.” 

“Ve-ery rare ... an’ charmant,” 
burst out M.Pinard eagerly. 

“Oh, a naturalist, a_ bird-lover,” 
uttered Mr. Clutchbill with relief. 

“Tf he can find a wood duck he will 
search for a camp house where he can 
see many birds,” said the youth. 

The old director’s ears went up. He 
instantly lifted an inquiring hand and 
thoughtfully stroked his grey goatee. 


By 
FRED COPELAND 
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“You'd like a camp to study birds? 
It may be I can find one of these rare 
wood ducks,” he nodded in a voice 
cloaked with mystery as though just 
getting into a diving suit to descend to 
a gold-laden galleon. 

“Eef I can find a canard de bois,” 
nodded M.Pinard conditionally. 

“Wait a minute... just a minute,” 
uttered Mr. Clutchbill getting up and 


Sandy McNidd beheld an elderly 

















































hastily heading for the bank’s vault. 
Searching in the semi-darkness of | 
the cash chest he finally hauled out an | 
ancient yellow envelope limp and soft | 
with a sort of bat’s fur on it from 
years of fluttering here and there in 
the vault. It was the bank’s only piece 
of real estate, resulting from a 16- 
year-old foreclosed $2,000 mortgage 
See DIRECTOR CLUTCHBILL—See Page 83 


shotgun, some shells, and Mr. Clutchbi 















t’s tough to start as a stranger — 


but you’re never 


a strangerat... 





THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 








Intermediate Credit For 
Farmers Urged 

When Charles N. Shepardson was 
named by President Eisenhower to be 
a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board, it was foreseen that the former 
dean of the Texas A. and M. College 
would become agriculture’s spokesman 
in finance. But it was not foreseen just 
what form and direction Governor 
Shepardson’s course of action would 
take. 

In early December the answer be- 
came clear. He wants to see bankers 
giving more thought to the interme- 
diate credit needs of farmers, on the 
theory that farming is no longer a 
year-to-year affair but has become just 
as much a continuing operation as any 
other business enterprise. 

Before unveiling his project at the 
A.B.A. Agricultural Credit Confer- 
ence in Chicago, Mr. Shepardson dis- 
cussed farmers’ intermediate credit 
needs with the other two bank super- 
visory agencies in Washington, and 
was able to announce publicly that 
examiners have been reminded that 
there is no legal or regulatory inhibi- 
tion on intermediate term loans to 
farmers, based on sound credit stand- 
ards, and that there is no need to re- 
sort to the renewable short-term note 
to finance the purchase of, say, a trac- 
tor. 

The Comptroller of the Currency 
recognized an old problem in this mat- 
ter—the tendency for bankers to side- 
step a credit request by saying, “Sure, 
I’d like to make the loan, but the ex- 
aminer won’t let me.” In a broadside 
instruction to examiners, the Comp- 
troller noted that “there should be no 
foundation for charges that loan reg- 
ulations or the attitude of bank exam- 
iners preclude national banks from 
effectively serving their agricultural 
customers, and it may well be that 
some bankers who do not wish to make 
intermediate-term loans for agricul- 
tural purposes are prone to justify 
their course by raising the spectre of 
possible examiners’ criticism.” 

The chief of the Division of Exam- 
ination of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, Vance L. Sailor, met 
the question in the following para- 
graph that was communicated to all 
F.D.LC. supervising examiners, and 
presumably to the entire examining 
force: 

“We do not know of any widespread 
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scarcity of bank credit for agricul- 
tural purposes. Banks generally seem 
to be meeting promptly all justifiable 
requests for agricultural credit, in- 
cluding intermediate-term credit. If 
difficulties are being encountered in 
obtaining such credit from banks, they 
are largely local in extent. 

“We believe it should be made clear, 
however, that any reluctance by banks 
to make agricultural loans on an inter- 
mediate-term basis cannot be attrib- 
uted to Federal law and regulations, 
or especially to opposition by exam- 
iners for the Corporation. In this re- 
spect, the Corporation is guided by the 
State laws and regulations, and we 
have never considered such loans un- 
desirable as a class.” 


° ° * 


Prospects Improve 
On Bank Holding Bill 

During the adjournment period of 
the 84th Congress, some significant 
work has been done toward drawing 
together the dissident groups in the 
banking industry over the proposed 
legislation to control bank holding 
companies. The prospect for action 
within coming months is now consid- 
ered brighter than ever before, but it 


is also believed that if the goal-line 
isn’t crossed in 1956, the contest will 
probably stalemate. 

The complicating factor, hitherto 
unrecognized, is that Federal savings 
and loan associations are intensifying 
pressure upon the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board to permit branching 
across States lines—particularly since 
there is nothing in the law to prevent 
it. 

The Home Loan Bank Board is in a 
dilemma on this point. The Senate has 
passed a bill which would block inter- 
state branching and confine intra-state 
branching to the most favorable treat- 
ment accorded to other financial insti- 
tutions. The House Banking Commit- 
tee has taken no action on this bill, and 
it is a fair estimate that no action will 
be taken until the bank holding com- 
pany bill is disposed of. Meanwhile, 
the Home Loan Board adheres to its 
policy of not permitting interstate 
branching of Federals, even though 
there are numerous examples of inter- 
state branching of State-chartered 
savings and loan associations. Chair- 
man Brent Spence of the House Bank- 
ing Committee has made it clear that 
he is sympathetic with the Board’s 
point of view. 

Meanwhile, there are efforts to ad- 
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just the differences between the 
Spence bill, as passed by the House, 
and the bill by Senator A. Willis Rob- 
ertson, as cleared by the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee. The Robertson bill is 
on the Senate calendar awaiting floor 
action. There are two principal varia- 
tions between the two bills. 

The first major difference is that the 
Senate bill would permit further bank 
acquisitions by bank holding com- 
panies when approved by the appro- 
priate Federal agencies and by the 
State bank supervisor of the State 
into which the holding company pro- 
poses to expand. It would be a matter 


of notice-and-hearing. The House bill, 
on the other hand, expressly forbids 
any further acquisitions of banks by 
holding companies across State lines. 

The second major difference is that 
the Senate bill gives some leeway on 
the variety of bank-allied businesses 
in which a bank holding company may 
engage, while the House bill is very 
strict in this respect. This appears to 
be less important than the State-lines 
issue. 

It appears possible—almost likely 
—that the differences between the 
Spence bill and the Robertson bill may 
be composed on the basis that each 
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Jamestown, New York 


WATSON, —Contract Specialists for nearly three-quarters of a Century, have one of the 
most diversified production outputs in the Metal Furniture Industry, supplying: office equip- 
ment and furniture for hospitals, courthouses, and public buildings; ship furniture; elec- 


tronics chassis and cabinets. 


Typical WATSON Installations: 
Republic National Bank, Dallas, Texas 
Seamens Bank For Savings, New York City 
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State, through positive action by its 
own legislature, should be permitted 
to open its gates to bank holding com- 
pany expansion if it so desires. This 
would be under a limitation that the 
door would be swung open only by 
State legislative action, and not by the 
mere okay by the State bank super- 
visor. 
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Mortgage Credit Curbs 
Back into Polities 

Ever since the Federal Government 
moved in to buoy up the home mort- 
gage situation in the depths of the 
depression, politics has overpowered 
economics in home loan matters. At 
first it was the rescue operation for 
home owners threatened with fore- 
closure; then it was Federal mortgage 
loan insurance and standby credit sup- 
port for mortgage lenders. Later came 
the insurance of veterans’ home loans 
on a subsidized basis and in the past 
ten years Congress has annually 
poured increasing amounts of credit 
and credit support into the mortgage 
credit pool. Step by step, bankers and 
savings-loans spokesmen have pro- 
tested against many of these measures 
on economic grounds, but political 
forces have prevailed and in an in- 
flating economy the political strate- 
gists have succeeded in bringing out 
the bulk of the program with a black- 
ink balance. 

_During the Korean war the home 
loan pressure was abated under the 
stress of materials shortages, bringing 
forth Regulation X. There were com- 
plaints, but the general picture sup- 
ported the economic controls imposed 
during the Korean war period. As soon 
as the Korean war pressures subsided, 
of course, the political pressures for 
ever-so-easy home mortgage credit 
reached new heights. Once the eco- 
nomic stresses of the Korean war were 
cast into the past, the political de- 
mands for ultra-liberal mortgage fi- 
nance terms became again dominant. 
That is the set-up as it developed until 
middle-1955. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s policy 
of “leaning into the wind” had a re- 
versing effect in the credit market 
during 1955. It became necessary, in 
the view of the Reserve authorities, to 
turn away from the “active ease” ideas 
dominant in 1954 and adopt a “take-it- 
slow” policy for 1955. It is well estab- 
lished that the closer tack-to-the- 
breeze operations of the Federal 
Reserve during the latter part of 1955 
came as a result of agreements among 
the Treasury, the Federal Reserve and 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisors. 

The record of what happened has 
been quite apparent. Interest rates 
reached new peaks but loans continued 
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eeethanks to 
a farsighted bank! 


What a relief that foreclosure wasn’t necessary. What 
satisfaction to know that you saved a home for a fatherless child. 
And what a great forward step in community relations. 





Federal’s Mortgage Life Insurance is solving these difficult 
uf problems every day for more and more banks. Customers like 
Federal’s Mortgage Insurance because of its complete 
protection at low cost—just a few cents per day added 
to their monthly mortgage payment. 

Banks like the Federal Plan because it is so 

simple, so flexible. It was designed by 

bankers for bankers from almost 50 years of 
experience in the personal protection field. 

. Why not make the Federal Plan available 

to your customers. Write Today For Complete Infor- 
mation and Portfolio on Both Federal’s Mortgage 

Plan and Credit Life and Disability Program. 





Complete Credit Life & Disability 
: Plans Also Available for Your 
Ein | as Installment Loan Department. 
























Federal Offers You: 


A Custom Designed Plan 
based on a careful study of 
your operations. 

Proven Customer Appeal. 
Simplified Streamlined 
Procedure. 


Complete Flexibility includ- 
ing Health and Accident 
coverage. 

Prompt Service. 


All Promotional Tools. 


HIGHEST RATING 


See Best’s and Dunne’s for 
reasons why Federal enjoys 
their unqualified recom- 
mendation. 
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successful bank design? 


Talent, you say. The creative talent of architectural 
designers and engineers. We agree. But another vital ingredient 
must be added to transform design beauty into successful 
bank architecture. 


That ingredient is knowledge of banking operations— 
on the part of the designers. Without it, a handsome structure 
can never provide for top operational efficiency. And this 
knowledge must go into the architecture when 
plans take shape on the designers’ drawing boards— 
it cannot be “‘worked in’’ later. 





The answer? Specialized experience in the bank field 
by the firm that plans and designs your new quarters. We have 
it—experience gained from more than 3,000 completed financial 
design projects. Of all sizes, with a wide variety of : 
operational methods, space requirements, and budget figures. 


Does this specialized knowledge and experience pay off 
for bankers? Write us now for a list of our projects in 
your area. Ask the bankers themselves. 








OF AMERICA 
Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 9TH & SipNEy STREETS 


Offices in: NEW YORK, 103 Park AVENUE SAN FRANCISCO, 275 Post StrREET 
ATLANTA, WESTERN UNION BLpac. MIAMI, 5204 West FLAGLER 
CHICAGO, ILL., 333 N. MIcHIGAN 
& 
Operating Outside the Continental U. S. as: 
BANK BUILDING CORPORATION, INTERNATIONAL 
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also creators of America’s outstanding office buildings 
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National Bank and Trust Company, 
Norwich, New York 





building specialists carries a project through from preliminary sketch to final details of completion. 


stale Mr. J. B. Gander, President 
“a a BaNkK BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
— a | OF AMERICA 
i 9th and Sidney Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 

Send my free copy of ““BANKER’S GUIDE TO PROFITABLE 

NEw QuarTERs.”’ On or about __we contemplate: 
Send for your complimentary 0 oO 0 0 
copy of this new portfolio, ' NEW MODERNIZED NEW MODERNIZED 
“Banker's Guide to Profitable BUILDING QUARTERS FIXTURES FIXTURES 
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ESTABLISHED 1832 


H. L. EnmMan F. W. Nicks 
President General Manager 





CAPITAL AUTHORIZED 
$25,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP REST ACCOUNT 
$15,000,000 $35,000,000 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS $1,026,682 








GENERAL OFFICES: TORONTO, CANADA 
Branches across Canada and in: 

JAMAICA CUBA PUERTO RICO 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC TRINIDAD 
LONDON, ENG., 108 Old Broad St. 

NEW YORK, U.S.A., 37 Wall St. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 
AS AT 31ST OCTOBER, 1955 

















ASSETS 
Cash, clearings and due from banks.... $180,540,320 
Canadian Government securities not 
exceeding market value............. 236,300,505 
Other bonds and stocks, not exceeding 
I, PERI T ETCTEET: 76,398,522 
Call loans (secured) ...........cccecc- 81,690,108 
Other loans and discounts (less pro- 
vision for estimated loss)............ 584,418,552 
Customers’ liability under acceptances 
and letters of credit (as per contra) . . 17,924,202 
SR Pee eee ee 11,114,934 
Controlled Company................. 4,029,487 
it aac i nae tae 550,796 
$1,192,967,426 
LIABILITIES 
EE I mn mE rT $1,120,934,324 
Acceptances and letters of credit 
ee err Terre 17,924,202 
EE es ee 3,082,218 
Sharcholders’ Equity $1,141,940,744 
Capital paid-up........ . - -$15,000,000 
er 35,000,000 
Undivided profits. ..4..... 1,026,682 
51,026,682 
$1,192,967,426 
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tHe BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


CHICAGO, U.S.A., Business Development Dept., Board of Trade Bldg. 











upward in spite of the high rates. Con- 
sumer credit, in particular, maintained 
its climbing ways. Only home mort- 
gage credit, it appears, became hard 
to get. - 

Or did it? The political: answer is 
Yes; the economic answer is No. 

The political answer was spelled out 
by the Senate Banking Subcommittee 
on Housing, of which Senator John 
Sparkman, Alabama Democrat, is 
chairman. Mr. Sparkman assembled a 
panel of economists and mortgage men 
to meet in public hearings with the 
key Government officials having con- 
tact with mortgage credit. For two 
days the political aspects of the mort- 
gage credit situation were openly de- 
bated, and an impressive record built. 

Mr. Sparkman’s announced conclu- 
sion that the 1955 credit curbing 
actions of the Government and the 
Federal Reserve were “disproportion- 
ately severe” on the mortgage market 
was, in a way, endorsed by Walter W. 
McAllister, chairman of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. Mr. McAllis- 
ter said that the Home Loan Bank 
credit restrictions which the Board 
ordered in July and September turned 
out to be “more sharply restrictive 
than we had looked for.” He added 
that action to ease the restrictions 
could be expected shortly. 

It came within a few days. On De- 
cember 13 the Board announced a 
ruling enabling System members to 
borrow from the home loan banks in 
amounts up to five per cent of aggre- 
gate withdrawable accounts, “provided 
total advances outstanding to any 
member do not exceed ten percent of 
such accounts.” Thus the political an- 
swer was provided. 

But the economic answer was quite 
a different story. It was brought out 
at the annual business outlook confer- 
ence of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, even as the Home 
Loan Bank Board action was in 
process. In order to appraise objec- 
tively the building and construction fi- 
nance situation for 1956, the Chamber 
brought in two experts, who made 
carefully prepared statements—know- 
ing that they were at variance with 
the views emanating from the Spark- 
man Subcommittee. The experts were 
John M. Dickerman, executive direc- 
tor of the National Association of 
Home Builders, and Stephen Slipher, 
staff vice-president of the United 
States Savings and Loan League. 

Mr. Dickerman discounted the 
thought that credit curbs were the 
cause of the current slack-off of home 
building activity. “The lower rate we 
are witnessing today reflects the tight- 
ening which we in the building indus- 
try knew was taking place, and which 
we predicted would slow down the rate 
of housing starts in the late months of 
this year,” Mr. Dickerman said, “and 
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that is what is now happening.” 

Mr. Slipher rejected the credit 
shortage theory in the name of the 
savings and loan business, with the 
prediction that “the year 1956 will 
turn out to be another good year for 
home building, and there will be ample 
funds available.” 
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Wage-Hour Exemptions 
May Be Tightened 

If the labor unions win their point 
in current proceedings before the De- 
partment of Labor, it will be necessary 
to pay executive employees at least 
$100 a week regular salary in order to 
qualify them as exempt from the 
Wage-Hour Law. The present mini- 
mum salary criterion is $55 a week. 

Also, administrative and _ profes- 
sional employees, now exempt at a $75 
weekly level, would also be put on a 
$100 minimum basis, according to the 
unions’ demands. And the present 
“catch-all” exemption provision effec- 
tive at a $100 weekly pay level would 
be raised to $150. 

The American Bankers Association 
has sought to persuade the Labor 
Department to come at the executive 
exemption question from an entirely 
fresh angle—qualitatively, not quanti- 
tatively. The A.B.A. asked the Wage- 
Hour Division heads to “eliminate all 
salary requirements from the defini- 
tions of executive, administrative and 
professional employees.” 

“It is illogical,” the A.B.A. said, “to 
say that one man is an executive while 
another individual carrying similar 
duties and responsibilities is not, 
solely because of an arbitrarily fixed 
salary requirement.” 

The larger banks would not be ma- 
terially affected by increasing the 
minimum levels, the A.B.A. said, but 
smaller banks would have intensified 
wage-hour problems to meet, close on 
the heels of the recently enacted $1 
minimum wage. 

A side-effect of the minimum ex- 
emption level increase might be to 
intensify the pressure on small banks 
to liquidate or sell out to larger insti- 
tutions. Another A.B.A. complaint was 
the rigidity of the 20 per cent rule— 
that which denies exemption to an ex- 
ecutive employee if it is found that he 
devotes as much as 20 per cent of his 
time to non-exempt work. In small 
banks, the A.B.A. held, particularly at 
end-of-month periods, it becomes nec- 
essary for all employees, regardless of 
rank or salary, to pitch in and get the 
work done. 

The unions petitioning for the cut- 
down of wage-hour exemptions also 
sought to obtain other changes in the 
regulations on wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions. However, Adminis- 
crator Newell Brown rejected this. 
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Operations for the first six months of our current fiscal year have 
set all-time records... 
Six Months Ended October 31 
1955 1954 
Sales. . 2 2 0 0 © «© © © $169,579,000 $154,044,000 
Net Income. . . . « « « $ 18,727,000 $ 16,135,000 


Per Share of 
Common Stock . ... $1.63 $1.42 


Production — Paper 
and Paperboard . . . . 603,669 tons 549,008 tons 


Our Board of Directors has declared a quarterly dividend of 
$0.45 a share on common stock, payable January 3, 1956, to share- 
holders of record December 13, 1955. The Board intends to continue 


Cividends at this new annual rate of $1.80 a share, instead of the 
former $1.60 rate, as long as conditions permit. 


Prospects for the second half are excellent. All our production 
facilities are running full, and orders continue to exceed capacity. 
Prices are firm and inventories of finished products are low. 


For a copy of our semi-annual Report to Shareholders, 
please address Department 4. 


CROWN ZELLERBACH S. Franceco 19 


PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS SINCE 1870 
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THE PERSONALITY SPOTLIGHT 








The promotion of James M. Kemper, 
Jr., to the presidency of Commerce 
Trust Company in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, just 30 years to the day after 
his father took over the same position, 
was one of three top-level changes 
announced by James M. Kemper, Sr., 
board chairman. 

Elevated to vice-chairmen of the 
board were Joseph C. Williams, former 
president, and Arthur B. Eisenhower, 
former executive vice-president. 

In taking over the reins of one of 
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Left to 
James M. Kemper, Jr., Joseph C. Williams 


right: Arthur B. Eisenhower, 


Changes at Commerce Trust 


the country’s leading commercial banks 
with resources of more than $475 mil- 
lion, Mr. Kemper, Jr., 34, is three 
years older than his dad was at the 
same stage of his career. However, 
his advancement has been fast and has 
covered a wide area during the past 
eight years. He has dealt with credit 
analysis, loans, financing and trust ac- 
count direction since his discharge as 
a first lieutenant from the army. 

He obtained his banking fundamen- 
tals first-hand by working at various 
jobs in banks in which his family has 
an interest. His initial experience was 
as a clerk at the First National Bank 
of Independence, Missouri. He then 
moved on to the Plaza Bank of Com- 
merce in Kansas City, and later became 
president of the Stock Yards National 
Bank, which was absorbed by Com- 
nerce Trust in 1951. 

Mr. Williams, who is also president 
1{ The National Bank in North Kansas 
City, is known by the 1,400 banks that 
lo business with Commerce Trust for 
lis excellent supervision of the bank’s 
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Addi- 
recognition 

important 
state and 


correspondent bank division. 
tionally, he has gained 
for his able direction of 
banking groups at _ the 
national level for 25 vears. 

Mr. Eisenhower, oldest brother of 
the President of the United States, 
has been chief loan officer of the bank 
since 1948, and is recognized as a 
national authority in flour and grain 
financing. He is also president of the 
Plaza Bank of Commerce. 


7 
A new national bank has_ been 
formed in Cleveland, Ohio, with the 


Society for Savings—a mutual savings 
bank—as virtually the sole shareholder. 
Mervin B. France, president of Society, 
will also head the new _ institution 
which is expected to be capitalized at 
$5,000,000 and to begin operations with 
$40,000,000 in deposits. 

The commercial bank, The Society 
National Bank of Cleveland, will share 
offices in the same nine locations with 
the mutual savings bank. 

Since 1939, the Society for Savings 


has offered checking accounts and 
other commercial banking services. 


The separate Society National is being 
organized under permissive legislation 
passed recently by the state legislature. 
All capital stock of the new bank will 
be owned by Society for Savings ex- 
cept for qualifying shares owned by 
the directors. 

President France emphasizes that 
this procedure wherein a savings so- 
ciety organizes a commercial bank is 
not unusual in this country’s financial 
history, since it first occurred in Rhode 
Island 80 vears ago. is now prevalent 
in New Hampshire, and also exists in 
other states. He further stresses that 
the $300,000,000 Society for Savings 
will continue to serve savings deposi- 
tors and other customers. 


In Cincinnati, Ohio, The Fifth Third 
Union Trust Company has increased 
the number and status of its top-line 
executives in order to meet expanding 
management needs due to growth of 
the bank’s business and activities. 

Under the new set-up, former presi- 
dent John R. Rowe has been named 
chairman of the board and will con- 
tinue to serve as the chief executive 
officer of the bank. Robert A. Cline, 
former senior vice-president, has been 
made vice-chairman, while G. Carl- 
ton Hill, a vice-president since 1936, 
stepped up to the presidency. 


Mr. Hill, who is extremely active in 
business and civic affairs, is well known 
in banking and financial circles. Cur- 
rently he is serving as a director of the 
Association of Reserve City Bankers, 
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In his newly-created post of execu- 
tive vice-president at the Republic 
National Bank of Dallas, James W. 
Aston now oc- 
cupies offices 
adjoining those 
of President 
Fred F. Flor- 
ence and will 
work closely 
with him. 

Mr. Aston 
has been a vice- 
president since 
he joined the 
bank in 1945, 
and as officer in 
charge of construction had a key role 
in the building of Republic’s outstand- 
ing skyscraper quarters. 

Previously he had been director of 
finance, personnel director, and then 
city manager of Dallas. He subse- 
quently had a brilliant military record, 
eventually becoming Chief of Staff, 
Headquarters Air Transport Command. 

Mr. Aston has a B.S. degree in civil 
engineering, and has also done post- 
graduate work in finance and the study 
of government. 











J. W. ASTON 
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After 49 years in banking, John R, 
McWilliam has retired as vice-chair- 
man of the Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank, New York City. He started his 
banking career with the Corn Ex- 
change Bank in 1906 and rose through 
the ranks to become president in 1951, 
Upon the merger of the Corn Exchange 
Bank with the Chemical Bank and 
Trust Company in 1954, he was elected 
vice-chairman and had been engaged 
in the coordinating operations of the 
combined organizations. 
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Bruce H. MacLeod is the new presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of the 
Union Trust Company of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, succeeding Foster W. 
Doty, who has been named chairman 
of the board. Union Trust’s new execu- 
tive vice-president is William A, 
Lieson. ; 

Mr. Doty recently was appointed to 
serve as a member of the Commission 
of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts to study its industrial and eco- 
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nomic development and_ prosperity. 
Active in community affairs, he is also 
at the present time a director, member 
of the executive committee and sec- 
retary of the Community Chests and 
Councils of America. 

Mr. MacLeod has taken the course 
at the Graduate School of Banking at 
Rutgers, where his thesis on “Risk 
Capital for Small Manufacturers in 
New England” was honored by being 
placed in A.B.A. library. Likewise 
active in community activities, he 
currently is a member of the executive 
committee of the Bankers Association 
of Massachusetts. 
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There are now two highly-regarded 
bankers who have been nominated for 
the vice-presidency of the American 
Bankers Association in 1956. 

Cited in last month’s issue was the 
endorsement of Joseph C. Welman, 
president of the Bank of Kennett (Mis- 
souri), for the A.B.A. post. Now, for 
the first time in its 52-year history, the 
Arizona Bankers’ Association has 
nominated a candidate for the office, 
in the person of Sherman Hazeltine, 
president of the $20,000,000 Bank of 
Arizona, Prescott. His backers point 
out that in 80 years the entire Rocky 
Mountain area has had only one presi- 





dent of the A.B.A. However, they also 
emphasize the nominee’s_ successful 
career, and his service to organized 
banking at the state and national level. 

Mr. Hazeltine comes from an old 
Arizona banking family. The Bank of 
Arizona, established in 1877, is both 
the oldest bank in the state and the 
first to have been chartered in Arizona 
Territory. W. E. Hazeltine, Sherman’s 
uncle, became cashier of the bank three 
years after its establishment. M. B. 
Hazeltine, Sherman’s father, started 
work in the bank in 1890, became presi- 
dent in 1928, board chairman in 1948. 
He died in 1949 after having spent 59 
years in the one institution. 

The A.B.A. vice-presidential nomi- 
nee’s banking career dates back to 1929. 
He became assistant cashier of The 
Bank of Arizona in 1932, cashier in 
1940, vice-president and cashier in 1946, 
and president in 1948. He is also a 
director of the First National Bank of 
Arizona, vice-president and secretary 
of the Guarantee Title and Trust Com- 
pany in Prescott, and a director of 
Yavapai County Savings Bank in Pres- 
cott. 

His A.B.A. activities have been 
numerous. He served on the executive 
council from 1947 through 1949, and 
again in 1953-54 when he was also on 
the administrative committee. He was 
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SHERMAN 


HAZELTINE 


Candidate from Arizona 


chairman of the committee on state 
legislation from 1951 through 1955, 
during which period he urged a defini- 
tive study of the proposed Uniform 
Commercial Code and was active in 
the subcommittee formed for this pur- 
pose. This study is considered by in- 
formed bankers to be one of the most 
important undertakings by the A.B.A. 
in the field of state legislation for many 
years. Mr. Hazeltine is presently a 
member of the executive committee of 
the State Bank Division and chairman 
of its legislative committee. 

The nominee has also been active at 
the state level, having served as presi- 
dent of the Arizona Bankers Associa- 
tion in 1946-47, and holding many other 
key posts in that organization. During 
the eight years that he headed the 
legislative committee, the percentage 
of enactment of A.B.A. recommended 
statutes in Arizona increased from 36 
to 82 per cent. 

Thus his many friends point out that 
Mr. Hazeltine has both the time and 
the ability to serve the nation’s banks 
outstandingly as A.B.A. leader. 
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England’s Midland Bank Limited, 
one of the so-called “Big Five” who 
control the major part of Britain’s vast 
banking business, has a new secretary. 
He is K. L. Barber, who had been 
assistant secretary since 1952. He has 
served the Midland in various capaci- 
ties since entering the bank’s service 
in 1929, 

The post of secretary in a British 
bank roughly corresponds to that of 
cashier in an American bank. He is 
legally responsible for the actual opera- 
tional side of the bank and looks after 
a multitude of matters such as the pay- 
ment of dividends, share registration, 
the filing of official returns, and many 
other duties. It is his task to see that 
the bank’s Articles of Association are 
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money worries!”’ 


To millions of retired people, their monthly 
check is an obvious cornerstone of security 

. and likewise the bank check is a corner- 
stone of modern business, providing essential 
convenience in the transfer of money. The 
need of protective papers for bank checks is 
recognized by bankers everywhere . . . and 
for over 80 years LaMonte Safety Papers 
have been the first choice of the majority of 
the country's leading banks. 


Ask your lithographer to show you samples 
... or we will gladly send them direct. 
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correctly observed. British banks, like 
all industrial companies, devise their 
own rules, which are publicly filed. Mr. 
Barber also became secretary of the 
Midland Bank Executor and Trustee 
Company, Limited. 
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Board members of the Citizens State 
3ank and the Bank of Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin, have approved consolida- 
tion of the two institutions to form a 
new Citizens Bank of Sheboygan, 
which would be one of the larger 
banks in the state. 

The plan is being presented to stock- 
holders of both institutions for ap- 
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proval this month. Hopes are that the 
merger would be effective December 
31, 1957 or earlier if a new bank build- 
ing on the fringe of the downtown dis- 
trict is completed. Construction of the 
new Office is expected to start in June. 
The tentative merger calls for Day- 
ton F. Pauls, president of Citizens, to 
be president, and O. L. Hall, president 
of the Bank of Sheboygan, to be chair- 
man of the new bank. F. S. Rodger, 
first vice-president, Bank of Sheboy- 
gan, will be senior vice-president. 
M. H. Gibson, Citizens cashier, will 
serve as vice-president and cashier. 


So 


Robert A. Alston has joined the 
Hamilton National Bank, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, as vice-president and trust 
officer. He formerly held the same 
titles at the Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank of Atlanta, Georgia, where 
he was in charge of business develop- 


ment for the entire C&S banking 
system, 

* 
Wise investments have been the 
main forte of John C. McHannan, 


chairman at the Central National 
Bank of Cleveland, who is keeping up 
with tradition by being among the first 








Big stock purchase deal 


to purchase stock in a new Junior 
Achievement company sponsored by 
the Ohio bank. 

With him is Miss Carol Bruck (left) 
and Terry Scullin (center), board 
member and treasurer, respectively, of 
the new company, “Teen Productions,” 
which will make and market bath mats, 
household and auto washing sponges 
and soap dishes, all of sponge rubber. 
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Frank T. Mitchell, vice-president, 
has been named deputy manager of the 
overseas division at The First National 
City Bank of New York City. He for- 
merly was in charge of the South 
American district at the head office, a 
position now assigned to Robert M. 
Franke, who has been appointed a 
vice-president. 

Five other men, currently resident 























F. T. MITCHELL 


R. M. FRANKE 
Overseas division promotions 


abroad in charge of various bank 
branches, also have been made vice- 
presidents. They are Robert J.. Brey- 
fogle, London; John B. Arnold, Ar- 
gentina; William H. Beattie, Brazil; 
Leigh R. Cramer, Panama and Canal 
Zone; and Frederick J. Todd, Cuba. 

Four new vice-presidents at the head 
office are: A. Herman Lynch, now in 
charge of the bank’s offices in the 
3ronx and Queens; Ernest W. Redeke 
and Loren A. Erickson, cashier’s de- 
partment, operating division; and Carl 
W. Desch, domestic branch operations. 

Other promotions were Clarence V. 
Horan, Jr., and Alan McK. Welty to 
assistant vice-presidencies, and Wil- 


liam H. Osborne and Willard Stripling 


to assistant cashiers. 
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Herbert C. Kammerer, who has 
moved up to vice-president, heads a 
record list of 10 promotions at the 
National Newark and Essex Banking 
Company, Newark, New Jersey. For- 
merly an assistant vice-president, Mr. 
Kammerer will continue to direct the 
South Orange office. 

Advanced to assistant vice-presi- 
dents are James McCracken, III, A. 
Rhatican, John F. Ferguson and Louis 
Stern. Five new assistant cashiers are 
F. T. Collins, J. W. Kondracki, J. L. 
Palmer, Jr.. H. W. McCracken and 
W. H. Tuers. 
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One of Philadelphia’s best-known 
bank officers, Harry T. Kilpatrick, has 
retired from his position as_ vice- 
president in charge of the correspond- 
ent banking department at the Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank. He had 
been with the bank for 26 years, 
travelling extensively to build up the 
department. He also found time to 
serve in many capacities on numerous 
local and national banking organiza- 
tions, and is a member of the Associa- 
tion of Reserve City Bankers. 

Meantime, George H. Brown, execu- 
tive vice-president of the bank, has 
assumed command of the correspond- 
ent banking department as Girard Corn 
Exchange moves to expand its corres- 
pondent bank coverage. Vice-presi- 
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dents have been placed in charge of 
each of the geographical divisions: 
they are George R. Clark, Floyd A. 
Crispin, Harold W. Hogeland and 
Robert R. Williams, Jr. They will 
be aided by assistant vice-presidents 


Lewis G. Cordner, L. Warren Elwell 
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New v.p.’s, among 19 promotions at National Bank of Detroit 


and James F. Feeney, Jr., plus addi- 
tional officers who will be added to 
the staff. 

In line with the new policy, Charles 
E. Baus, assistant vice-president, who 
had been head of the transit depart- 
ment, now devotes all his time to serv- 
icing correspondent accounts at the 
main office. 


& 


Jarl Nerdrum has been advanced to 
vice-president at the Los Angeles main 
office of Bank of America. Formerly 
assistant vice-president, he is a senior 


lending officer handling large commer- 


cial loans and stockbroker accounts. 

As was indicated. in an earlier issue, 
the Bank of America (International) 
has opened a new 
branch in Paris, ex- 
tending the Cali- 
fornia bank’s over- 
seas organization 
to 16 foreign coun- 
tries. Alexander 
Szasz, who has 
many years experi- 
ence in the inter- 
national banking 
field, has been ap- 
pointed manager of 
the French office. C. E. Steiger has 
been named assistant manager and 
operations officer. 

Also headquartered at the new office 
will be Nelson W. Montfort, vice-presi- 
dent representing the Bank of America 
in Europe. 


A. SZASZ 


* 


Five new vice-presidents headed a 
list of nineteen major promotions at 
National Bank of Detroit. 

Keith B. Hackett, Arthur H. Hupp, 
Herbert A. Mertens and John W. Mat- 
son are the new vice-presidents in the 
banking department. All were pre- 
viously assistant vice-presidents, hav- 
ing served with the bank since its 
organization in 1933. 

Wilfred C. Bingham, Ronald M. 
Chisholm, Samuel A. Clark and Philip 
G. Moon were promoted to assistant 
vice-presidents. Robert K. Barbour, 
John H. Cousins, Jack W. Gurney, 
Gerald B. O’Neill, Richard F. Parks 


and Palmer C. Pratt were elected 
assistant cashiers. 

In the trust department Edgar B. 
Galloway was promoted to vice-presi- 
dent and assistant trust officer from 
assistant vice-president and assistant 
trust officer. 

Frank Langstrom, Jr., Stewart E. 
McFadden and Stuart A. Reading re- 
tained titles of assistant trust officers 
and were promoted to assistant vice- 
presidents. Sidney Borden was elected 
an assistant trust officer. 


5 


Richard D. Kernan has been ap- 
pointed treasurer of The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, succeeding vice-president and 
treasurer Meredith C. Laffey, who has 
retired after more than 36 vears service. 


¢ 


On January 2 Walter W. Schroeder, 
formerly vice-president at the First 
National Bank in Dallas, Texas, became 
the president of The First National 
Bank in Lafayette. 
Louisiana. He suc- 
ceeded A. Dennis 
Landry, who has 
been named _ vice- 
chairman of the 
board. 

Prior to joining 
the Dallas bank, 
Mr. Schroeder 
served as a_vice- 
president of The 
National Bank of 
Commerce in New Orleans in charge 
of the correspondent bank and _ busi- 
ness development divisions. He is a 
past president of the Louisiana Bank- 
ers Association and also served as a 
chairman of the committee for the 
organization of the School of Bank- 
ing of the South at Louisiana State 
University. 





W. SCHROEDER 


e 


The recent consolidation of The 
Morris Plan Bank of New Haven 
with The New Haven Bank N.B.A. 
prompted the following changes in top 
management. G. Harold Welch, former 
vice-president of The New Haven 
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Mosler “Picture Windows” for Drive-In Transactions 


The Mosler “Snorkel” lets you bring convenient 
have the world’s finest operating mechanism. 


drive-up service to congested downtown areas, 


DAY AND NIGHT DEPOSIT 
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The Mosler Pedestrian Window provides handy 
walk-up service for busy customers, 


Mosler’s Century-Style Day-Night Deposit Safe 
keeps office “‘open” for deposits 24 hours a day. 


Four ways to get a “head-start on tomorrow” 


When you lay your modernization and expansion 
plans out on the table at your board meeting, you 
won’t be talking about how you can “‘catch up” with 
other banks. 


to the customer will become increasingly important. 


That’s why you’ll very likely be discussing all four 
of the Mosler drive-up, walk-up developments shown 
above. For not only does Mosler—and Mosler, alone— 


You’ll be earnestly discussing how you can get out in make all four types of equipment, but each is so out- 


front of them. You'll be talking about how you can 
offer services and facilities that will keep you out in front 
- - - in the years ahead when bringing banking closer 


standing in advanced styling and exclusive features 
that it gives you a head-start on tomorrow you'll be 
grateful for, for years to come. 




















| The Mosler Safe Company, Dept. BCH-1 
| 
IF IT’S MOSLER ... IT’S SAFE | 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
Lam interested in learning about your “‘complete package”’ of out- 
| side banking equipment. Please send full information as early as 
OSICFr v,ake °2:.6 | 
| NAME. POSITION. 
World’ s largest builders of safes and bank vaults... Mosler built | BANK 
the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous | 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima i ADDRESS. 
| CITY ZONE STATE 
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She likes her job and he likes her work |B 






















Burroughs Sensimatic is the fastest, easiest-to- 
operate bank bookkeeping machine of all 


Just about everybody in the bank likes the Burroughs Sensimatic! 
Operators like it because they can learn to master it so easily, and because 
it does not tire them with unnecessary motions or details to remember. 
Bank officers like it because it’s fast, accurate and versatile—can switch 
from job to job at the turn of a knob—and because it offers these distinc- 
tive advantages, too: automatic check count, automatic register totaling, 
date lock, list-posting tape and activity counter. 

Bank customers like it because their statements are clear, accurate, easy 
to read, and complete with count of checks. 


So whatever you want in a bank bookkeeping machine—whether your 
bank is big or small—the new Burroughs Sensimatic has more to offer you! 
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F REE “best seller” among banks 
tells all about the Burroughs Sensimatic 





for Commercial Account Posting 


There is too much to tell about the Burroughs 
Sensimatic Bank Bookkeeping Machine in this 
limited space. But complete information can be 
yours for the asking if you’ll send for the free 
booklet illustrated. Call our nearest branch, or 
write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 











Burroughs Clearing House 
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Faster indexing—The entire keyboard is designed 
for faster, more positive indexing—with scientifi- 
cally improved slope and height, finger-tip key fit, 
and swift, uniform key depression. 





WHEREVER THERE’S BANKING THERE’S Burroughs ry ® 


january, 1956 









BOTH like the BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC 
bank bookkeeping machine 


and no wonder—just look at all these features! 





i 


Faster form handling—A smooth, one-hand oper- 
ation inserts and positions form in carriage. Carriage 
moves automatically through the posting operation, 
then opens automatically. New amounts can be in- 
dexed while the machine is computing. 





Faster motor bar selection—The Sensimatic’s ex- 
clusive construction assigns a single major function 
to each motor bar. Operator decisions are reduced 
and posting is simplified, increasing speed. 





“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic” are trademarks 
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No. 2213 
Bank 
Sorter 


jth i “DUTPERFORNS 
“GUY \\\ NaN 
SORTER on the Market! 


For daily sorting of items to be posted the 
Kohlhaas Bank Check Sorter has all the 
operator features to make it the fastest sorter 
— the most accurate sorter on the market. 
Alphabetical guides can be varied to suit your 
requirement, and pop-in, pop-out name guides 
are available for fill-in. Metal guide separa- 
tors give complete index visibility and assure 
a light, easy sorting operation. 


Write for complete information 
and prices — 


the KOHLHAAS co. chicagor. 





First in 
Industrial Finance 
Since 1902 


Fully fledged in 
International Banking 


THE 


INDUSTRIAL 
BANK 


OF JAPAN, LTD. 


TOKYO, OSAKA, NAGOYA, KOBE 
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Bank was elected a senior vice-presi- 
dent, as was Milton P. Bradley, former 
president of the Morris institution; 
John A. Rappa, a Morris vice-presi- 
dent, was named an assistant vice- 
president of the merged bank, while 
former assistant treasurers Edgar 
Beale and Robert B. Prisley were made 
assistant cashiers. 

The board also announced the elec- 
tion of Sanford H. Peterson as invest- 
ment officer and Norton B. Nichols as 
an assistant trust officer. 


= 


Newly promoted to vice-presidencies 
at the First National Bank of Boston 
are Herbert R. Corey, Harold B. Has- 
singer, Richard D. Hill and Emory C. 
Mower (also personnel officer). Others 
were promoted to the following: 

Assistant vice-presidents: Raymond 
W. Clapp, Luther H. Houghton, Rob- 
ert P. Kelsey, Jr., Charles J. Kittredge, 
Jr., Robert J. Maloney (manager, fac- 
toring and commodity department), 
J. Edwin Mitchell, Robert A. Nyere 
and Cedric E. Robinson. 

Deputy comptrollers: Albert E. 
Black and Donald H. Shulkey. Assist- 
ant comptrollers: Albert J. Holmes 
and W. Kenneth Koch. 


e 


Richard B. Haskell, former executive 
vice-president and treasurer of the 
Mechanics Savings Bank in Hartford, 
Connecticut, recently was named presi- 
dent of the insti- 


tution, succeed- 
ing Herbert S. 
Murphy, who re- 
tired as_ chair- 
man and _ presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Haskell 


retains the office 
of treasurer. He 
is chairman of 
the conventional 
mortgage loan 
committee of the 





R. HASKELL 


American Bankers Association and of 
the extension committee of the 
National Association of Mutual 


Savings Banks. 
. 


The Commercial National Bank of 
Peoria, Illinois, has hired a_ real 
“sharpshooter,” Miss Caroline Kap- 
raun, as a bank “guard.” 

Miss Kapraun is an attractive blonde 
with hazel green eves and an engaging 
smile. Her duties are to “patrol” the 
lobby and guide customers and visitors 
to various departments and to help 
them with routine questions. 

She doesn’t carry a gun and is still 
trying to think of a snappy answer 
to the constant retort, “Where’s your 
gun?” But “wolves” must beware, for 
there are three other guards on duty 





New style of bank guard 


that do carry guns to protect the 
bank’s property. And, needless to say, 
Miss Kapraun is considered an asset. 


7 
Temporary quarters for the newly- 
organized Gonzales (Texas) National 


sank have been set up next door to 
the construction for the permanent 
office. President of the institution is 
banking veteran Zack H. Pruett, who 
recently resigned as vice-president and 
cashier of the Lytle State Bank. 
Vernon W. Thames, former cashier 
at the First State Bank of Three Rivers, 
Texas, has been elected vice-president 


of the new bank. 

* 
C. Arthur Hemminger has been 
elected a _ vice-president and_ public 


relations director of the First National 
3ank in St. Louis. He joined the bank 
in June, 1952, fol- 
lowing service as 
public relations 
director for a Chi- 
cago bank and like 
activity with the 
New York State 
Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Hemminger 
is a national direc- 
tor of the Financial 
Public Relations 
Association, a member of the faculty 
of the New York State Bankers School 
of Public Relations at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and the author of numerous 
articles and publications on bank 
advertising and public relations. 








A. HEMMINGER 


* 


Several changes have been made in 
the staff of the American Bankers 
Association due to retirements effected 
at year-end. A. G. Brown, former 
deputy manager in charge of the Agri- 
cultural Commission and secretary of 
the Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Credit of the Committee on Federal 
Legislation for the past 15 years, has 
retired. These duties have been as- 
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@ “Stay away from Diebold protected banks!” 


When this message flashes through the underworld, it brings relative 
immunity from attempted holdup and burglary attacks for those 
utilizing the Diebold bank security plan. The Diebold plan coordinates 
physical protection with a complete alarm service. It is the only 
DIEBOLD ULTRASONIC alarms protect plan that offers all types of physical and alarm protection required by 


premises or specific areas against 


intrusion...fire... accidental window or varying locations and situations. 
door panel breakage. 
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Let us show you how the complete Diebold security-plan can be adapted 


DIEBOLD McCLINTOCK sound-wave to your bank. Call Canton, GLendale 3-4592 collect, or mail the coupon...today. 
and electric grid burglar alarms pro- 


tect vaults and depositories. 
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ts || pieponp Mecunrock pie Only DIE BOLD offers complete protection 
= | cote ee Siauiinn aclios sees against holdup and burglary 


attracting attention. 
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in Diebold, Incorporated 
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_ | 903 Mulberry Rd., S.E. 
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ted e ® ! Please send complete information about your coordinated 
ner | security-plan for preventing holdup and burglary losses. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
PATENT LOCK AND SAFE MAKERS 


THE DISTINCTION OF 











CHUBB 


D PROTECTION LEDGER FILES 












CHUBB Size 2 R.P. 
| Ledger File in working position. 
Folding side shelf optional extra. 





With the rapid growth of mechanised accounting the effec- 
tive protection of machine posted cards from fire becomes 
a vital problem. 

CHUBB Record Protection Files provide security day and 
night combined with rapid reference at any time. Fully 
mobile, they are made in various sizes to suit any standard 
size of card. 
| Designed to lock automatically on closing the lid, the 
Record Protection Ledger File offers instant protection 
. should a sudden outbreak of fire occur. Most important of 

all, they are scientifically tested to resist high temperatures 
without damage to their contents. In short, they are one 
more example of that know-how and craftsmanship which 
for more than 130 years have made the name of CHUBB 
\ famous the world over. 
The cHusBB Advisory Service is at your disposal. 


& H U B B provide world-wide service from their 


factories at Toronto, Canada - Sydney, Australia 
Johannesburg, South Africa - Wolverhampton, England 
and agents in every principal country 





CHUBB & SON’S LOCK AND SAFE CO. LTD. 
175-176 TOTTENHAM COURT RD., LONDON, W.I 
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signed to Edgar T. Savidge, who had 
been secretary of the Agricultural 
Commission since 1948. 

George H. Hottendorf, secretary of 
the Insurance and Protective Commit- 
tee since 1947, has been made deputy 
manager of that department, succeed- 
ing James E. Baum, who held the post 
since 1924. 

The A.B.A. has also lost the services 
of Thomas B. Paton, who was assistant 
general counsel and secretary of the 
Committee on State Legislation. He 
had been with the organization since 
the close of World War I. His replace- 
ment is Henry M. Sommers, secretary 
of the Association, who also is associ- 
ate general counsel in charge of the 
legal staff in the New York office. 


e 


The current expansion program at 
The Hibernia Bank, San Francisco, 
oldest savings bank of the Pacific 
coast, includes opening a commer- 
cial department and 
moving the Sunset 
District office into 
larger quarters in 
a new bank-owned 
building. 

Operation of the 
new commercial de- 
partment is under 
the supervision of 
Ernest O. McCor- 
mick, a director and E. McCORMICK 
secretary of the 
commercial department, and James 
Gaughran, assistant manager. 

Raymond W. Ahern, vice-president 
and auditor, has been elected to the 
board of directors to fill the vacancy 
caused by the recent death of vice- 
president Charles J. Barry. 
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A. C. Spotts, 92, may or may not be 
the oldest bank president in the nation 
today, but as the head of the Bank of 
Dublin, Inc., of Dublin, Virginia, he 
certainly ranks close to the top in con- 
tention for that honor. 

Mr. Spotts, has been president of the 
Dublin bank since 1931, and has the 
added distinction of being the only liv- 
ing member of the original board, 
which was organized in 1900. 

He has lived a long and vigorous 
life, and continues to show an active 
interest in operation of the bank and 
community endeavors. His faith in the 
future is best expressed by the fact 
that he married for the second time last 
year, at the age of 91. 
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William S. Miller and B. Walton 
Romefelt, both of whom joined the 
bank staff in 1929, have been elevated 
to vice-presidencies at the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank. Mr. Miller is assigned to 
special investments and Mr. Romefelt 
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Elevated at Chase Manhattan 


is a member of the official staff serving 
the bank’s customers in the New Eng- 
land states. 

The New York City bank also 
announced 18 other appointments. 
Promoted to assistant vice-presidents 
were Anthony I. Eyring, John A. 
Hooper, Edward W. Heim, William H. 
Lantz, James W. Watts and Alfred R. 
Wentworth. New assistant treasurers 
at the bank are Frank G. Brennan, 
Daniel A. O’Connor, Samuel Pinko- 
witz, Howard L. Brown, Thomas J. 
Concannon, Jr., W. Peter Ramberg, 
Thomas E. Rivers, Jr., and John C. 
Senholzi. The Chase bank also named 
George J. Bitz, Edward A. Klug and 
Robert B. Whitbeck investment officers 
and appointed Dr. Paul F. Genachte 
acting director of the bank’s atomic 
energy division. 
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Allen Crawford has been elected an 
assistant vice-president and trust offi- 
cer at The Third National Bank and 
Trust Company of Dayton, Ohio. He 
formerly was trust officer at the Alton 
(Illinois) Banking and Trust Company. 

A past president of the Financial 
Public Relations Association, Mr, 
Crawford was associated with Detroit 
trust companies for many years and 
served as an officer at The Detroit 
Bank before going to the Alton firm in 
May, 1953. 
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The First National Bank in San 
Leandro, Calif., and The Bank of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, have announced 
completion of plans to merge, subject 
to supervisory approval. 

Under the merger terms, First 
National will become the San Leandro 
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This ad concerns every bank 





his latest Home Insurance 

ompany advertisement talks to 
people who own cars—your 
customers and ours. 


It sells the importance of 
quality insurance coverage, and 
it’s to the advantage of bank 
as well as borrower to specify 
the best insurance protection 
that can be had. 


Your local agent of The Home 
Insurance Company will be glad 
to cooperate with you in every 
way he can. Get acquainted 
with him. 


This advertisement 
appears in color in: 


Time —Jan. 16 

Newsweek —Jan. 16 

Business Week —Jan. 21 

U.S. News & World Report —Jan. 27 
Town Journal—Jan. 

Better Homes & Gardens—Feb. 
American Home —Feb. 

Nation's Business Feb, 
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when you think of Japan 
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THE 


MITSUBISHI 


BANK. 


LTD. 








HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO JAPAN 
t 155 through Japan 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 
11] Broadway, New York 6,N Y 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
62, King William St. London, EC. 6 





Correspondents all over the world 





do you need— 


imitation leather or plastic 
commercial passbooks and 






pocket check cases 
SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 


1270 ONTARIO STREET, CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 








COMMERCIAL LOAN OFFICER 


Illinois bank with $50,000,000 de- 
posits, expanding its personnel. 
Desire experienced loan officer. 
Furnish complete details in confi- 
dence, small photograph and refer- 
ences. State salary expected. Ad- 
dress Box No. 418D, % Burroughs 
Clearing House, 2nd and Bur- 
roughs Avenue, Detroit 32, Mich. 
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office of The Bank of California. A. J. 
Oliveira, executive vice-president of 
First National, will become vice-presi- 
dent of The Bank of California and 
manager of the new branch. 

Meantime, The Bank of California 
has opened a new office in Oakland, 
the ninth in its tri-state system of 
offices. Temporary quarters have al- 
ready been set up a half a block away 
from the construction site of the new 
permanent building at 20th and Frank- 
lin Streets. Robert H. Bolman, vice- 
president, has been named manager 
of the branch. 

Mr. Bolman formerly was_ vice- 
president and a director of an Oakland 
bank and before that served as execu- 
tive vice-president of the Pasadena- 
First National Bank, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. 

Other officers assigned to the Oak- 
land office are George S. Pearce and 
James C. Percy, assistant cashiers; 
I. B. Coffin, who will manage the con- 
sumer credit department, and William 
T. McClean, who is in charge of the 
real estate department. 


od 


Sidney Maestre (middle), chairman 
at the Mercantile Trust Company, and 
David R. Calhoun, Jr. (right), presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Union Trust 
Company, recently shared the 1955 St. 





For community service 


Louis award for outstanding service to 
the community. Presenting the awards 
is the Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitalla, 
S.J., dean emeritus of St. Louis Uni- 
versity School of Medicine and a mem- 
ber of the St. Louis Award Committee. 

Mr. Maestre was given the award for 
his “acceptance of a major community 
responsibility” by serving as chairman 
of the Citizens’ Bond Issue Screening 
Committee which selected the public 
improvements to be included in the 
$110 million bond issue. 

Mr. Calhoun’s award was for his 
“acceptance of a major community re- 
sponsibility” by serving as chairman of 
the Citizens’ Bond Issue Campaign 
Committee “which informed the voters 
of the public improvement program 
and the need for its adoption, for the 








Distinguished service plaque 


enthusiastic manner in which he car- 
ried out his duties, and for the fine 
qualities of leadership he displayed.” 

Another St. Louis banker notably 
honored recently is William A. Mc- 
Donnell, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, who has received a dis- 
tinguished service plaque for his work 
as chairman of the city’s first United 
Fund campaign. Making the presenta- 
tion, in the scene above, is Donald 
Danforth (right), president of Ralston 
Purina Company and president of the 
United Fund of Greater St. Louis, Inc. 
The campaign went over its goal of 
$8,245,925. 
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R. Elmo Thompson, the talented 
president of The First National Bank 
and Trust Company of Tulsa, has had 
a many-sided business career, having 
earned his way as a singer, lawyer, 
oil man and bank officer. In addition, 
during World War I he saw service 
as an army field artillery captain. 

Currently he has top responsibility 
for resources totaling nearly $275 mil- 
lion and directs the work of 438 
employes, 59 of whom are officers. 
However, he proudly recalls that in 
his first visit to Tulsa he sang in four 
shows a day at the Orpheum theater. 
At that time he was business manager 
of the Vanderbilt University glee club. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Thompson 
received his law degree and went to 
work for a law firm in Tulsa. A few 
months later he joined the legal depart- 
ment of a bank in the city and in 1926 
became a vice-president in charge of 
the correspondent bank staff. 

His business acumen led him to the 
presidency of the Tulsa Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce in 1925 and of the 
Chamber of Commerce in 1934. The 
next year (1935) he moved to the First 
National as a vice-president and direc- 
tor, only to leave four years later to 
put in a seven-year stint as an oil 
company executive. 

During five of those years in the 
oil business, Mr. Thompson was chair- 
man of the University of Tulsa athletic 
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committee. That period is now called 
the “golden era” of TU athletics in that 
Tulsa teams received five consecutive 


bowl bids. 


In spite of his varied professional 

career, Mr. Thompson insists, “I’ll take Why Banks 
banking.” His natural bent lies in that 

direction, too, for in the oil business & 

he found himself doing the job of a install 
credit officer. Earlier he handled what 
money the Vanderbilt glee club man- 
aged to make, and he has a splendid 
record for raising money for civic 
affairs. 
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Richard P. Wilson has been named 
vice-president in charge of branch 
loan control at the Manufacturers 

















r- Trust Company, 
ne succeeding David 
Tg V. Austin who re- 
ly tired recently after 
c- &§ 33 years with the 
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rk Mr. Wilson has Brandt Automatic Cashiersare 
ed been a_vice-presi- S 
7. dent at the institu- installed by banks because 
ld tion since 1944, and . 
on currently is a mem- R. WILSON of the time they save — the 
he her of the Robert a accuracy they assure — the 
1c. Morris Associates and the New York 
of Credit and Financial Management improved service that can be 
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er commercial development department. livered direct to customer upon because periodic servicing 

, depression of a single key. 

‘Ri ° is entirely unnecessary. 


That’s a cool million dollars on the 
Low table pictured below. And, it’s an 
appropriate sum, for the individuals 
seated around the money are mostly 
members of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, Charlotte, North Carolina, com- 
posed of underwriters who have sold 
a million dollars or more of life insur- 
ance in the preceding year. The Amer- 
ican Trust Company in Charlotte had 
the underwriters as its guests recently 
and provided the million dollars—for 
them to look at. 


Brandt Automatic Cashiers 





very rarely require service at- 
tention because of their sturdy 
and fine construction. Only 
high quality materials and 





workmanship are incorpo- 


Seated, left to right. are: Robert MODEL 150 rated in these machines, 
Stedman, Connecticut Mutual; B. W. BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER 
Barnard, senior vice-president and Trap door type. Coins delivered 
to customer by operator follow- 
ing depression of a single key. Sr 
An appropriate million dollars 





BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO. 
WATERTOWN Established 1890 WISCONSIN 


“Brandt” and Cashier“ registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 
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senior trust officer of the American 
Trust; Lester Brooks, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life; Addison H. Reese, president 
of American Trust; Bill Bethune, Jef- 
ferson Standard Life; John McCann, 
Jefferson Standard; and Russ Mickle, 
Connecticut Mutual. 

Standing are Joe Josephs, New York 
Life; Bill Gaither of Wm. H. Gaither 
& Co., representing Jefferson Standard 
Life; Henry McGraw, watchful police 
officer; Phil Howerton, Connecticut 
Mutual; and Alex Joseph, New York 
Life. 

* 


The Grand Rapids Junior Chamber 
of Commerce’s “young man of the 
year” for 1950, Alfred W. Hewitt, has 
been promoted from assistant trust of- 
ficer to assistant vice-president at the 
Michigan National Bank. 

* 

The Merchandise National Bank of 
Chicago has promoted seven of its 
officers. Elevated to assistant vice- 


presidencies are P. N. Eiler, T. R. 


Larkin, L. V. Miller, R. C. Reule, and 
W. C. Ziehn, all of whom were assis- 
tant cashiers. The Illinois institution 
also announced that W. S. MacDiarmid 
has been named an assistant cashier, 
while A. L. Nelson has been made an 
assistant auditor, a new title at the 
bank. 


4 


In recent years the rapid transition 
of scientific data to practical indus- 
trial application has prompted many 
banks to employ scientists to help 
them keep abreast of latest develop- 
ments. This is the case at the United 
States Trust Company of New York 
City, where Sir Hugh Stott Taylor has 
been appointed scientific consultant. 

Dr. Taylor will provide the company 
with information for use in planning 
its long range investment policy. 

He has been very active in the scien- 
tific field, serving as a member of the 
British Munitions Inventions Depart- 
ment during World War I, and as a 
member of the Canadian National Re- 
search Council and the Manhattan Dis- 
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.»-from sprawling mud flats 
to one of the world’s 
greatest seaports in just 

a few short years! 


Just a few short years ago the Los Angeles 


Harbor at San Pedro was an unnavigable 
expanse of mud flats .. . today it is one of 
the world’s largest seaports, pouring 
millions of dollars in world trade into 
Southern California. The Pacific Coast is 
the fastest growing area in the world 

and WILSHIRE MORTGAGE CORPORATION 

has kept pace with this expansion in their 
overall mortgage loan marketing and 
servicing operation. 


Grass Roots... 


Mortgage Loan Marketing 
and Servicing on the 
Pacific Coast 


Serving Banks, Insurance 
Companies, Trusts, Pension 
Funds and other Investors 








WILSHIRE MORTGAGE CORPORATION is am 
FHA approved mortgagee with major 
bank references; specializing in FHA and 
VA mortgages. We are marketing agents 
for savings and loan associations, banks 
and other originators. We have a large, well 
trained staff; complete legal, property 
management and affiliated trustee facili- 
ties; established servicing record; 
complete IBM accounting and reporting 
system. Your inquiry for present or future 
delivery is solicited. 


WILSHIRE 
MORTGAGE CORPORATION 


WESTERN AVENUE corner FIFTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 54, CALIF. 
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trict Project of the U.S. secret atomic 
energy program during World War II. 
He has also served as a consultant to 
E. I. duPont DeNemours Company 
and the M. W. Kellogg Company. 

The bank also announced that Rus- 
sell H. Johnson has been named a vice- 
president and Lloyd W. Pederson an 
assistant secretary. Mr. Johnson will 
supervise the operations department of 
the company, while Mr. Pederson con- 
tinues as senior analyst in the field of 
oil, natural gas and non-ferrous metal 
investments. 

+ 


Frederick D. Flaherty, W. Putnam 
Livingston and Thomas E. Sime have 























W. LIVINGSTON 


T. SIME 


Advanced at Bankers Trust 





been elected vice- 
presidents at 
Bankers Trust 
Company. New 
York City. Simul- 
taneously the bank 
announced that 
Lloyd Clarkson, 
John W. Fiske, 
Jr., and Edward 
F. McDougal had 
been made assist- 
ant vice-presidents and that Harold 
J. Flynn, Andrew Patey and Walter J. 
Woytisek have been named assistant 
treasurers. 











F. FLAHERTY 


a 


C. C. Hamlett is now a vice-presi- 
dent of The Peoples Bank of Johnson 
City, Tennessee. He formerly served 
as vice-president and cashier of The 
First National Bank in nearby Kings- 
port, but has been out of the banking 
profession for a number of years. 


5 


Raymond H. Trott, colorful presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust Company in Providence, became 
president of the influential New Eng- 
land Council on January 1. Another 
well-known bank officer, E. Morton 
Jennings, Jr., vice-president of The 
First National Bank of Boston, is serv- 
ing as treasurer of the Council. 

Mr. Trott, who views himself as an 
incurable optimist, points out that if 
you have to live with yourself, it is 
a lot easier to live with your optimistic 
self than your pessimistic self. This 
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philosophy pervades his views on eco- 
nomics, the role of Rhode Island and 
New England in the nation, and a 
myriad of other topics. 

It is also reflected in the bank’s slo- 
gan: “What Helps Rhode Island Helps 
All of Us.” The phrase is used on all 
the bank’s advertisements, which Mr. 
Trott reviews personally. 

Associates describe him as a man 
who thinks big and refuses to listen 
to petty complaints. They say his chief 
skill lies in his willingness and ability 
to develop younger men. His great 
delegation of authority creates some 
interesting situations. Branch manag- 
ers and junior officers, for instance, 
have no established limit on the 
amount of funds they may loan. 

An avid golfer, duck hunter, yachts- 
man and baseball enthusiast, Mr. Trott 
is also noted for his sense of humor 
and easy smile. 

Mr. Trott was a prime mover in the 
establishment of the Business Develop- 
ment Company of Rhode Island and he 
currently serves as a director of that 
organization. In addition, he is a co- 
chairman and a national director of 
The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, and a director and organ- 
izer of The United Fund. 

He has the added distinction of be- 
ing the youngest officer ever appointed 
by the bank, when in 1919 he was made 
an assistant trust officer at the tender 
age of 27. Just 28 years later, he set 
another precedent when he became the 
bank’s only president who had not 
come up through the bookkeeping 
ranks, 

“ 


Frank T. Davis, senior vice-president 
of The First National Bank of Atlanta 
(Georgia) is shown below welcoming 
Miss Cornelia Otis Skinner to a recent 
local luncheon meeting of The Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 

The noted author and actress spoke 
about “What You and I Can Do for 
Brotherhood.” 

Mr. Davis is currently serving as a 
member of the Special Gifts Committee 
of the NCCJ, and recently completed 
a three-year term of service on the 
national finance committee. 


Pleasant welcoming chore 
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...and Coinometer 


Lightly press any one of these hand- 
some Sensi-Touch keys (there are 
104 of them) and Coinometer 400 
delivers the right combination of 
coins accurately... quietly... in- 
stantly ... electrically! 


Breathtaking new engineering and 
styling in every Coinometer 400 
means- clean, uncluttered counters 
... time-saving, effort-saving effi- 
ciency...and convenient single unit 
or remote control operation—which- 
ever is desired. 


Fully guaranteed? Of course! Coin- 


ometer 400’s will meet and surpass , 
your greatest expectations. Ask for a | 


demonstration today. 


Serving America’s banks for more than 35 years 





400" takes over 


Customer's 
Change 
Comes 


Out 
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COINOMETER CORPORATION 
Dept. B-1, 1223 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Cl Please send complete literature and prices. 
oO Please have your local representative call. 














Name 
Bank 
§ Add 
COINOMETER CORP. “““* 
1223 S. Wabash Avenue 1 City Zone ‘State 
Chicago 5, Illinois : 
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Head Office, 
Montreal 





Bank oF MonrTREAL 


Founded in 1817 


CONDENSED GENERAL STATEMENT 


October 31st, 1955 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand and due from banks and bankers . . . . 
Cheques and other items in transit, net ce oe me en 


Government of Canada and Provincial Government Secu- 
rities, not exceeding market value . . . . « « « 


Other securities, not exceeding market value. . . . . 


ees Gg «2 & & ee 0 eee eH ee Oe hu 


Commercial and other loans . . . .« © «© «© © « e 


Mortgages and hypothecs insured under the National 
Housing Act, 1954 . . « «© «© © © © «© «© «© e 


DOO 5 « «es «¢ Sb & me ee e «+ ew 


Customers’ liability under acceptances, guarantees and 
letters of credit, as per contra .. 2. «© «6 «© «© « « 


Other Assets . ° e . . ° . . . . ° . . 7 + ° 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits. . . + . + + . . . ° . . . . ° . 
Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit. . . «. . 
Other Liabilities . . . . 1. © © © © 6 © @ @ « 


Capital authorized—7,500,000 shares 


of $10 each oS © « «= « « « » Sees 
Capital paid-up . . . . « « « « «+ $45,000,000 
De aw we +e ee + S & 92,000,000 
Undivided Profits. . . .« « »« « « «» 2,134,215 


$ 257,947,212 
181,759,604 


975,361,319 
239,198,556 
76,514,237 
$1,730,780,928 
928,971,060 





51,958,704 
26,680,293 


33,910,375 
1,872,706 
$2,796,174,064 











$2,591,326,311 
55,910,373 
9,803,165 


$ 139,134,215 





$2,796,174,064 
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BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


Honorary President 
HUNTLY R. DRUMMOND 


President 
GORDON R. BALL 


Vice-Presidents 
LOUIS L. LANG 
JOHN A. MacAULAY, Q.c. 
ARTHUR C. JENSEN 


ROSS H. MCMASTER 
L. J. BELNAP 
G. BLAIR GORDON 


THE Hon. 
CHARLES A. DUNNING, P.c. 


ROBERT A. LAIDLAW 
R. G. IVEY, Q.c. 
J. V. R. PORTEOUS 
C. G. HEWARD, a.c. 
B. C. GARDNER, m.c, 
R. C. BERKINSHAW, C.B.E. 
HENRY G. BIRKS 


THE Hon. 
CHARLES J. BURCHELL, 
?<., ©. C. 


R. E. STAVERT 
GEORGE W. BOURKE 
NOAH A, TIMMINS, jr. 
WILLIAM A. MATHER 


Cot. THE Hon. 
CLARENCE WALLACE, 
C.B.E. 


THE Hon. 
HARTLAND deM. MOLSON, 
O.B.E. 


H. GREVILLE SMITH, c...£. 
R. E. POWELL 
ROBERT J. DINNING 
HAROLD S. FOLEY 
H. G. HILTON 


Mayj.-Gen. GEORGE P. VANIER, 
D.S.O., M.C. 


W. A. ARBUCKLE 
THOMAS W. EADIE 
HENRY S. WINGATE 


General Manager 
ARTHUR C. JENSEN 





NEW YORK 5: 
64 Wall Street 
John A. Hobson, Frank W. Hunter, 


SAN FRANCISCO 4: 


Bank of Montreal (San Francisco) 


333 California Street 


CHICAGO 3: 
Special Representative’s Office 
141 West Jackson Blvd. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
47 Threadneedle St., E.C. 2 
9 Waterloo Place, 
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Gordon V. Adams, Agents Albert St. C. Nichol, President William E. Burgess, Special Representative Pall Mall, S.W.1 


Canadas First Sank... 650 BRANCHES COAST-TO-COAST 





70 Burroughs Clearing House , 
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Bank of Canada Meets 
Inflation Threat 


In a three-way move against the 
threat of inflation the Bank of Canada 
early in December asked Canada’s 
chartered banks to: 1. tighten credit 
made to loan companies for the pur- 
pose of financing instalment sales, 2. 
stop term loans to business firms on 
terms of three to five years, and 3, in- 
directly curb loans for construction of 
commercial buildings. A similar anti- 
inflation move, although not officially 
announced as such, was made by Can- 
ada’s central bank in mid-November 
when the bank discount rate was 
raised for the third time in 1955. 

As a result of the bank’s recent re- 
quest, term loans, made against fixed 
assets, were expected to be cut dras- 
tically, but shorter term loans would 
not be expected to be affected as much. 
Curbing loans to finance companies 
was expected to have some effect with- 
in a few months on instalment sales 
since the loan companies could not 
then obtain loans as big to handle in- 
stalment sale paper. 

By curbing long term loans to busi- 
ness firms, it was expected construc- 
tion of new commercial buildings 
would be limited to a certain extent. 
There has been a growing shortage of 
steel and cement in the Canadian con- 
struction industry. Less money for 
construction would stop companies 
bidding against each other for the 
supplies in the shortage category, and 
thus curb inflation of building costs. 

Shortages of building supplies is 
also affecting the housing construc- 


By JAMES MONTAGNES 


tion, and is reflected in a higher rate 
now being charged by Canadian banks 
on National Housing Act government- 
guaranteed mortgages. Legislation 
allows the banks to charge 514 per 
cent, but in mid-summer the banks cut 
the rate to 5 per cent. Early in De- 
cember they jacked the rate up to the 
legal maximum of 514 per cent. 

On November 19 the Bank of Can- 
ada for the fourth time in 1955 
changed the bank rate by raising it 
from 214 per cent to 2°4 per cent. In 
February the rate was dropped from 2 
to 1% per cent; in August it was 
moved up again to 2 per cent; and in 
October it was moved up to 214 per 
cent. The rate now is at the highest 
point in its history. 

The most recent increase came when 
Canada’s international trade deficit 
was increasing, and there was a de- 
cline in the amount of investment 
capital coming into Canada from the 
United States. 


& 


Meanwhile, the threat of inflation 
was taken up by Gordon Ball, presi- 
dent of the Bank of Montreal, in his 
annual report to the stockholders in 
December. Mr. Ball said that the re- 
cent Bank of Canada discount rate in- 
creases to chartered banks “is clear 
evidence that more nimble footwork 
had permitted more incisive attacks 
against a potential threat of in- 
flation.” 

Mr. Ball pointed out the 1955 spec- 
tacular Canadian recovery from the 
1953-54 recession brought with it the 


threat of higher prices for things 
Canadians buy. Curbing these infla- 
tionary pressures is the challenge fac- 
ing Canada. “Price stability is one of 
the foundation stones of sound na- 
tional growth, and its safeguarding 
must at all times be a primary goal of 
national economic policy,” he stated. 

The Bank of Montreal’s president 
also looked at international trade and 
forecast that Canadian industries 
would face stiffening competition. He 
said that Canadian enterprise was 
being placed at a disadvantage which 
is hard to overcome where subsidized 
output, restricted markets and ex- 
change manipulations are used to 
favor the external competitor. Prog- 
ress in clearing away these trade 
blocks has not been universal nor 
proceeded with as rapidly as could be 
desired. 

Mr. Ball questioned whether Canada 
“should be expected indefinitely to 
pursue its postwar policy of leading 
the way to greater freedom of inter- 
national trade and exchange in a 
world in which many of the basic prin- 
ciples of multilateral and unhampered 
trade have been compromised.” 
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First Annual Reports 
Show Wide Gains 


Six of Canada’s ten chartered banks 
have issued their annual financial 
statements for the year ending Octo- 
ber 31. The statements show in- 
creased total assets, more loans than 
ever before, big increases in the new 
field of mortgage lending, and en- 


Statements show increased profits, assets, loans; big advances in the field of mortgage lending 








Imperial 

Bank of 

Canada 
Total 1955 $795,705,421 
Assets 1954 682,374,145 
Loans & 1955 359,701,449 
Discounts 1954 301,027,895 
: Net Earnings 1955 4,173,496 
1954 3,842,458 
| Net Profit 1955 2,183,496 
1954 1,549,122 
| Mortgages 1955 10,523,484 
1954 1,357,752 


CANADIAN BANK TRENDS—1955* 


Canadian Toronto- Provincial 

Bank of Bank of Dominion Bank of Bank of 

Commerce Montreal Bank Nova Scotia Canada 
$2,356,909,905 $2,796,174,064 $1,278,673,919 $1,192,967,426 $277,212,022 
2,058,716,970 2,548,508,239 1,132,054,130 1,029,123,837 241,312,881 
895,363,036 928,971,060 520,311,204 584,418,552 116,684,241 
797,101,541 794,891,286 475,826,551 478,715,349 102,209,156 
14,309,899 16,774,741 7,503,002 7,663,880 1,081,727 
14,896,379 15,692,044 7,025,643 7,030,773 1,263,611 
7,259,555 8,042,146 3,227,732 3,502,189 575,227 
6,404,350 7,344,274 2,844,116 3,161,186 524,307 
49,172,067 51,958,704 14,691,553 11,461,037 1,540,041 
5,815,496 10,880,652 3,049,430 1,266,065 (not shown) 


*Fiscal year ending October 31, 1955 
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hanced earnings and net profits. 

Despite two increases in the govern- 
ment’s Bank of Canada bank rate dur- 
ing the fiscal year covered in these 
statements, commercial loans during 
the year show substantial gains. This 
reflects continued Canadian economic 
expansion. Three of the six banks re- 
porting show increases in commercial 
loans of over $100 million each. The 
Bank of Montreal reported the largest 
increase in loans from $795 million in 
1954 to $929 million, while call and 
short loans brought the total for the 
year to over a billion dollars. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
showed the biggest increase in mort- 
gage loans, advancing from $6 million 
in 1954 to $49 million this year. The 
Bank of Montreal followed closely with 
an increase from $11 million to $52 
million. Canadian banks were permit- 
ted to make mortgage loans for the 
first time early in 1954, so the 1954 
figures reflect only a half year’s oper- 
ations. 
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$50 Million in Grain Loans 


The Canadian government has an- 
nounced that it will guarantee bank 
loans to farmers for farm-stored west- 
ern grain up to $50 million. Loans 
were permitted as of November 15 to 
.run to June 1, to help farmers who 
could not deliver their grain crops to 
country elevators because of lack of 
space in such storage facilities. Grain 
stored on farms is now eligible for 
loans up to $1,500 at 6 per cent, with 
government guarantee to the banks 
making the loans. 
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Farm Booklets 


_ Two new booklets in its series to 
aid farmers, one on farm conservation 
practices and the other on farm im- 
provement loans, have been issued by 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


How to make 


FARM IMPROVEMENTS g 
that mean 
BETTER FARMING 
BETTER LIVING 








Timely farming aids 


The conservation booklet was devel- 
oped with the assistance of govern- 
ment agricultural specialists and con- 
servation authorities. It deals with the 
importance of proper land use, what 
government bodies are doing to aid 
farm conservation, and practical ways 
in which the farmer can be assured of 
better crops, through preventing and 
controlling erosion. The booklet is 
illustrated with cartoons showing the 
procedures involved. 

The second new booklet deals with 
various loans the bank is ready to 
make for both farm improvement and 
farm home improvement. The booklet 
is illustrated with photographs, and 
shows farmers the many ways in 
which the bank can be of service. 
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Ideas for Promoting 
Small Loans and Savings 


Ads to promote a bank’s low-rate 


‘small loans and ads designed especially 


to stimulate savings among college stu- 
dents are featured in the current 
newspaper advertising of two Cana- 
dian banks, The Royal Bank of Can- 
ada and the Bank of Montreal. 

To promote its small loan business, 














BANK PRODUCTS CO. 


Established 1930 


PERPETUAL 
CALENDARS 


in Bronze, Aluminum 
or Brass 
for Every Purpose! 
e 


COMPLETE LINE 
WITH AND WITHOUT PENS 


ieee 
| J. A, Reinhardt & Co. quality 
WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 
3 PARK PLACE 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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The Royal Bank of Canada uses a sim- 
plified table in its daily newspaper ads 
to show how little the loans cost. The 
ad carries the headline, “Making small 
loans is part of our everyday busi- 
ness.” The table covers loans from $25 
to $200, made for periods of from 6 
to 24 months, with repayment on a 
monthly basis. The table shows, for 
example, that a loan of $100 for six 
months costs the borrower only $1.72, 
or $3.15 for one year, $4.54 for 18 
months, $5.89 for 24 months. 

The new college newspaper adver- 
tisements of the Bank of Montreal use 
the humorous cartoon technique. Each 
advertisement shows a college student 
being lavishly waited upon in a differ- 
ent college setting—football stadium, 
classroom, campus, etc. The “voice” 
in each cartoon is that of another stu- 
dent who explains the first student’s 
princely fortune with the comment: 
“He says he does it by steady saving 
at the Bank of Montreal.” 
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Booklet on Japanese 
Banks. Investments 


A new booklet, “Meet Japan 1955,” 
produced by the Mercantile Bank of 
Canada, Montreal, will be of special 
interest to both Canadian and United 
States banks, since the volume of busi- 
ness by those two countries with Japan 
is steadily increasing. The booklet 
covers the field of investment by the 
Japanese and their government in 
every phase of business, foreign in- 
vestments and technological aid, and 
Japanese investment interest in South 
and Southeast Asia, Latin America, 
United States and Canada. 

The study points out that banking 
in Japan follows western lines. The 
commercial banks favor branch bank- 
ing, as known in Canada, rather than 
the unit banking system used in the 
United States.. The Bank of Japan, as 
the central bank, is the sole bank of 
issue and it acts as the government’s 
fiscal agent. There are 11 large com- 
mercial banks, 66 local banks and a 
number of foreign banks. Together 
they operate over 5,000 branches. On!y 
the city banks and resident offices of 
foreign banks can deal in export and 
import financial operations in Japan. 
The Mercantile Bank of Canada, in 
this connection, points to its affiliation 
with the Nationale Handelsbank of 
Amsterdam, Holland. 

The booklet reviews current condi- 
tions in all Japan’s major industries 
and the development of trade with 
Canada. Regarding imports the editors 
of the booklet state that “the compara- 
tively low volume of imports cannot 
keep Japan’s economy running. More 
food and other necessities will be re- 
quired as the population grows. It has 
been estimated by Japanese econo- 
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; only 2 per cent in the standard of liv- 
. ing would require a 50 per cent expan- 
; sion of foreign trade by 1960.” O; ik A L L t s o N 
, + = + IL y 
; Personnel News Fat ' ; i ei ai ri 
' K. M. Sedgewick has been appointed Io 
. general manager of Canada’s biggest ee 
) bank, The Royal Bank of Canada, with | (jx st 2 =| —— 
g headquarters at Montreal. At 44 years : a ms - cave cone 
of age he has had 26 years with the 1 . nieces 
= bank, which he joined as a junior at 
e the small Nova Scotia town of Middle * Monthly Payments 
h Musquodoboit, where he was born. Mr. To 
t Sedgewick succeeds T. H. Atkinson, aa PEF ee ‘ 
* who has retired on pension after 44 — PEER aaa 
A, years with the bank. ‘cab aranreense 
y Early in his career Mr. Sedgewick | a OC 
7 was singled out as an unusually prom- | iitltiies lll | 
s ising young banker. He has had serv- neon 
Ls ice with the branches of the bank in i 
es Nova Scotia, at the Montreal head- Semi-Monthly Payments 
office, and at Toronto. Ten years ago : an 
he became manager of the main office ee nae ae er” eeroe ow 
at Montreal. Three years later he was Coupon | Book aa your plan Si | al oud Soon 
appointed assistant general manager @0000 [ove | a 
rong in 1951 was tranetes red to Toron- ‘wChances are ives sk in ove 885 06 ser 8838 e 3 we oSttte 
o to become chief administrative offi- . 0900829 SO00G raven 
” which coupons in multiples OF onBEE Se shalom sseeges om 
of 12 and $2 are completed in a eeceS8SSSSO — |wnSSS51900 
wund00066606 ju. 0000 010 Oauc 
al single operation. A system that 
? __ brings in prompt and complete . Weekly Payments 
a payments, makes accounting corset pean Ata 
et easy and reduces costs. 95 a “Msbiiit 
he Allison Coupon Books are aie ‘erm 
in | ade 5 for i lines of business : Rinse Meee! 
nd | Pearce | ar 
ith K. M. SEDGEWICK C. L. WALKER , 
ca, - 2 oe se | Parwenr ove on Se oe ee 
cer of the bank’s branches in the prov- - « — ' . 
ng ince of Ontario, Canada’s most popu- Bi-Weekly Payments 
‘he lous and most heavily industrialized | _ uni ————— 
1k- area. In his new post Mr. Sedgewick | Why not write today “ wor 8 ~ 
an will be in charge of all the bank’s oper- Ss , inte - 2 
che ations not only in Canada, but also in er — oe ; 
as the West Indies, Central and South : : 
of America, Great Britain, United States , 
it’s and France. i weet : Tos PAYMENT ; 
m- C. L. Walker, assistant general man- oF four requi : vill receive ee . 
la ager of The Royal Bank of Canada at my val atten 
her its head-office at Montreal, has been Seasonal che) dare 
n-y appointed assistant general manager _ conn oncom 
of at Toronto, succeeding K. M. Sedge- : poe rT bo ess: ery eae El 
and wick. Mr. Walker has been with the ft Fe, : i.e PEEIEEES sitet 383 
an. bank since 1928, serving at branches : 
in —} throughout Canada. In 1948 he be- 
ion | came an inspector at Montreal, then 
of manager of the bank’s main branch at 
} Toronto in 1949, and an assistant gen- 
ndi- |} eral manager in 1952. 
ries " Mr. Atkinson remains a director of 
vith he bank, of which he became vice- 
tors resident in 1954. He organized the 
ara- ank’s bond department at Montreal 
not 1 1929, became a supervisor in 1938, 
lore i ssistant general manager in 1943 and 
re- ¢eneral manager in 1949. He is imme- 
has ciate past president of the Canadian 
ono- Fankers Association. 
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DOUBLE T1...1996 s newest way 


for banks to show 
time and temperature 


@ as a Public Service 
@ for Symbolized Identification 








Hands, dials and the conven- 





tional thermometer are out. 











Giant, light-studded numbers show Time and Temperature the DOUBLE TT 
way — brilliantly-illuminated numbers, electronically selected, changing from time 
to temperature every five seconds — numbers easily legible blocks away, even in 
daytime. There’s nothing else like DOUBLE TT. It’s the original, changing- 
number, alternating Time and Temperature display . . . patented, experience- 
tested, perfected . . . the modern way, the exclusive way, for financial institutions 


to show time and temperature on an exterior display basis. 


Scores of financial institutions all across America have experienced at first-hand the 
remarkable advertising success DOUBLE TT brings. Their frank appraisals of 
DOUBLE TT are available to you in our new booklet, “The Word Gets Around 
in Financial Circles,” without cost or obligation. Write today — or send the coupon 
below. 


Ask about DOUBLE TT, JUNIOR, especially de- 


signed for smaller financial institution budgets. mn 


— 





AMERICAN SIGN AND INDICATOR CORPORATION 
e 


Originators and exclusive manufacturers of DOUBLE TT, the 

only Time and Temperature display contractually guaranteed / 
ACCURATE to the minute in Time, to the degree in Tem- 
perature, 





East 808 Sprague, Spokane 3, Wash. 
141 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 


interested in 


Name 


[] DOUBLE TT, SENIOR 


You'll see 


DOUBLE TT 


wherever you go 
ooo in 
CHICAGO 
HOUSTON 
ATLANTA 

LOS ANGELES 
TOLEDO 
MACON 

SAN FRANCISCO 
GRAND FORKS 
SEATTLE 
MOBILE 
JERSEY CITY 
TOPEKA 
OMAHA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
SALT LAKE CITY 
CLEVELAND 
KANSAS CITY 
SPOKANE 
AUSTIN 
BILLINGS 
GARY 
MEMPHIS 
PUEBLO 
TACOMA 

SAN ANTONIO 
OAKLAND 
PASSAIC 
JACKSONVILLE 
HAMILTON 
CASPER 

SAN JOSE 
PHOENIX 
MAUMEE 
CHEYENNE 
RAPID CITY 


and in many other 
American Cities. 





~ 


American Sign and Indicator Corp. 
j East 808 Sprague, Spokane 3, Wash. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free DOUBLE TT 
booklet, “The Word Gets Around in Financial Circles,” 
together with other information on Double TT. | am 


(J DOUBLE TT, JUNIOR 


Title. 





Over 140 established service agents thruout U.S.A. ie 





U. §. Patent No. 2,673,976 — Other Patents Pending City and State 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 





Personnel Handbook ... More and 
more financial organizations are pub- 
lishing handbooks in the interest of 
better public and staff relations. This 
handbook of a large Texas bank pro- 
vides an excellent model. In a concise 














Outstanding model 


manner and with appealing illustra- 
tions, it discusses the bank’s history, 
the employee’s job, benefits, personal 
affairs, bank special services, etc. 


Employee Retirement Practices 
... In this offering a large Philadel- 
phia bank reports the findings made 
in a survey of the employee retire- 
ment and benefit practices of more 
than 600 business and industrial firms 
in the Delaware Valley. The bank 
made the survey as a special service 
to industry in its area and for the 
purpose of acquiring information that 
would enable more effective pension 
planning by the managements of other 
iarge and small companies in the com- 
munity. Financial organizations in 
other parts of the country that are 
contemplating retirement or other 
benefit plans, or who are called upon 
for counsel in such matters by cus- 
‘omers, will benefit from a study of 
he survey findings. 


Bank Forestry Program .. . The 
mplete forestry program adopted 
(his year by a large bank in Georgia, 
itcluding details on how a $50,000 
forestry appropriation is to be used, 
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is set forth in this booklet. It dis- 
cusses the economic importance of the 
program, the opportunities and prob- 
lems inherent in developing the state’s 
forestry resources, and the educational 
programs under way. It also outlines 
other suggested programs for further 
forestry development in the state, as 
well as various statistics on Georgia’s 
woodlands. Banks in other parts of 
the country where forestry is a part 
of the economy will want to examine 
this offering. 


How to Meet Today’s College 
Costs ... This booklet was prepared 
by a large bank in Richmond, Virginia, 
for distribution to high school stu- 
dents contemplating a college educa- 
tion. It provides a good example of 
a “public service” that will be of in- 
terest to other banks. Specific data on 
costs per student each year at the vari- 
ous Virginia colleges, in addition to 
methods of tuition payment, are han- 
dled. The use of scholarships, bank 
loans and part-time work to supple- 
ment savings are included in the book- 
let. It also contains a handy estimate 
sheet that enables a parent to figure 
out a 1-to-15 year savings plan in 
order to finance higher education for 
students. 


Hawaii—Growing Islands .. . 
Foreign departments of larger banks 
and others interested in knowing more 
about Hawaii will find this booklet 
of value. It was prepared by the re- 
search department of the Bank of 
Hawaii. After pointing out that the 
islands are actually still growing in 
physical size because of complex nat- 
ural forces, the booklet goes on to dis- 
cuss the “forms of growth that are of 
greatest economic importance.” This 
economic growth, says the booklet, lies 
in the extent of cooperation among 
labor, management and government. 
The 56-page booklet then gives a 
comprehensive picture of present-day 





These booklets are available upon 
request, free of charge or obligation, 
under an arrangement whereby the 
requests are referred prompltly to the 
producers. Simply address requests 
on bank or company letlerhead to 


Booklet Editor 
Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit 32, Michigan 














Hawaii, its population, industry, im- 
port-exports, employment, etc. 


Bank Quarters . .. This is a very 
complete portfolio prepared by a lead- 
ing firm of bank building specialists. 
Regardless of whether the bank that 
receives the portfolio avails itself of 
the services advertised, the portfolio 
contains numerous facts, ideas and 
case histories on bank modernization 























Planning tips, ideas 


programs. Among some 20 topics cov- 
ered in the portfolio are: When are 
new quarters necessary; A checklist 
of important points to consider; Plan- 
ning for top operational efficiency; 
What happens to business while con- 
struction is underway; and How archi- 
tecture affects banking business. 


Readings on Money... In terms 
of the layman, this pamphlet deals 
with the nature of money, its role 
in the economy, and the processes of 
its creation and circulation. Although 
produced by a Federal Reserve Bank 
primarily for use by students of 
economics and banking, it will serve 
banking and other financial officers as 
useful reference material, and is high- 
ly suitable for institutional libraries. 


Record Storage . . . This 28-page 
booklet was based on a survey of U. S. 
banks and businesses. It presents 
many useful hints on how long records 
should be kept, organization of filing, 
transferring methods, indexing, etc. 
It also has detailed schedules for re- 
tention of business and bank records, 
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How to solve 
THE BIG FIVE 


The customer’s complete coupon book 
is created automatically as a by-product 
of prescheduling the loan ledger. Cou- 
pons and ledger bear identical infor- 
mation regarding each installment. 


Each installment coupon shows com- 
plete, legible information — account 
number, due date, amount of payment 
and balance before and after payment 
—reduces customer inquiries. 


Mailed-in payments have increased as 
much as 50% in some banking in- 
stances, because the customer has com- 
plete information, a durable coupon 
for mailing, a convenient record stub. 















installment loan problems: 












Again, banking experience shows that 
the simultaneous prescheduling of 
ledger and coupons, plus more mailed- 
in payments and easier window trans- 
actions, enable tellers to handle a 25% 
to 50% volume increase. 


Each posting of a payment is auto- 
matically proved on the payment jour- 
nal. Amount of any error is printed, 
localized for quick correction. 


and its all done on one 


Burroughs Sensimatic 


accounting machine 


Does the Burroughs Coupon-Ledger Plan 
solve your particular installment loan 
problems? Talk it over with your Bur- 
roughs man, or write Burroughs Corpora- 
tion, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 








Burroughs Clearing House 
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COURT DECISIONS 








By FREDERICK C. FIECHTER., Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of Florida, 
and admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of the United States 


Check Is Merely 
Transfer Order 


A case tried before the U. S. Court 
of Claims recently clearly showed why 
a check is merely an order on someone 
to transfer funds, and why a cashier’s 
check is nothing more than a guaran- 
teed order to do so. 

A company listed its freight bills 
comprising the total charges for intra- 
United States haulage in letters pre- 
pared in duplicate and addressed to 
the New York Central Railroad or the 
Grand Trunk Western Railroad in 
Windsor, Canada. Each letter con- 
tained a list of freight charges, 
freight bills and a check, and was 
transmitted by mail to the company’s 
sales office in Detroit, Michigan. Upon 
arrival at the Detroit office the letters, 
freight bills and checks were trans- 
ported by automobile to Windsor, 
Canada, and there delivered by mes- 
senger to the agent of the respective 
carriers. The agent acknowledged re- 
ceipt of the endorsed cashier’s checks 
in Windsor by signing a receipt at 
the end of a duplicate copy of the 
letter and delivering the copy to the 
messenger. 

However, the railroads insisted 
upon collecting the transportation tax 
which was paid by the company under 
protest, and claims for refund were 
filed by the company with the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. The 
company insisted that since the statute 
imposed the tax on the amount paid 
within the United States, the delivery 
of the checks to agents of the trans- 
portation companies just beyond the 
borders of the United States rendered 
the tax inapplicable, and therefore it 
should not have been collected. 

In holding in favor of the govern- 
ment, the Court said: “The cashier’s 
checks were issued within the United 
States; they were drawn on a bank 
within the United States; they were 
endorsed to the transportation com- 
panies within the United States. The 
checks were then delivered, with the 
transportation bills and an accompany- 
ing letter, by a person employed for 
the express purpose of taking the 
papers just across the border and se- 
‘uring a receipt for the checks. The 
checks were no doubt deposited and 
immediately came back to the insuring 
bank for final payment. A check is 
merely an order on someone to trans- 
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fer funds and a cashier’s check is 
merely a guaranteed order. Neither is 
of any value except as it calls for the 
payment of funds. We have not the 
least doubt that if the bank upon 
which they were drawn had for any 
reason failed, the transportation com- 
panies would have sued and recovered 
from the plaintiffs as the primary 
obligors and endorsers of the checks 
in question.” 

The Court went on to say that there 
was a degree of cleverness in the 
method which reminded one of the 
Mother Goose rhyme of Little Jack 
Horner who, in eating his Christmas 
pie “put in his thumb, pulled out a 
plumb, and said .. . ‘what a good boy 
am I’.” The Court added: “He had a 
motive. It was Christmastime. He 
could not afford not to be good.” 

easel Company v. United States, 133 
F. Supp. 387 (1955). 
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3-Year Legal 
Precedent Upset 

A ruling by a Savannah, Georgia, 
judge has upset a legal precedent of 83 
years’ standing by holding the Citi- 
zens and Southern National Bank not 
liable in a case involving embezzlement 
by a U.S. Post Office employee. 

Federal District Court Judge Frank 
M. Scarlett ruled November 30 that 
the C&S does not have to pay the gov- 
ernment for $13,000 in forged postal 
money orders deposited with the bank 
in 1951 and later withdrawn by a 
postal clerk. 

The Savannah Post Office honored 
the orders when they were presented 
by the bank. The bank, however, was 
not notified until a year and a half 
later that they were fakes. The postal 
clerk subsequently was sentenced to 
serve two years for embezzlement. 

The Post Office Department was 
seeking to recover from C&S under an 
1872 law which said that wherever 
money had been paid by the Post Office 
to anyone “by mistake, collusion, or 
misconduct” of anyone employed by 
the postal service, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral should cause suit to be brought 
against the innocent third party. 

C&S’s attorney argued that a pri- 
vate party sued by the government has 
the same rights of defense as if he 
were being sued by another private 


party. The defense also asserted that 
the Post Office and banks are in direct 
competition with each other in issuing 
money orders. When government and 
business compete, the government 
should be subject to the same laws as 
business, the defense argued. 

C&S presented evidence showing 
that banks issue more than 50 million 
money orders a year in the United 
States at prices that are as low as or 
lower than those of postal money or- 
ders. In addition, banks cash a sub- 
stantial number of the 350 million 
money orders issued annually by the 
Post Office. 


Corporate Check Resolution 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York was held liable by that state’s 
Supreme Court on its guarantee of a 
prior endorsement under these cir- 
cumstances: 

Kelly Rubber Company, upon a form 
supplied by its bank of deposit, au- 
thorized the bank to pay checks issued 
by the Company, whether drawn to 
the order of or tendered in payment 
of the individual obligations of any of 
its officers. The rubber company 
sought to recover the sum of $3,400 
claimed to be due upon alleged unau- 
thorized payments of three checks. 
One W. F. Kelly received the three 
checks made payable to “The Kelly 
Rubber Company” drawn upon the lat- 
ter’s bank of deposit. These checks 
were endorsed “The Kelly Rubber 
Company, per W. F. Kelly” and below 
that “W. F. Kelly.” They were paid to 
Kelly by the bank of deposit and none 
of the money was received by the rub- 
ber company. 

Through routine collection channels 
the checks were paid by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York which, in 
turn, collected the face amount of the 
checks from the rubber company’s 
bank of deposit. When the bank of de- 
posit was sued, it impleaded the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank and sought reco-ery 
against the Federal Reserve Pan 
upon the latter’s guarantee of all prior 
endorsements. 

The court pointed out that the bank 
had received a-check payable to a cor- 
poration and endorsed by an officer; 
that, however, the subsequent endorse- 
ment was “personal” and for deposit 
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Your Reception Room 





INDIVIDUAL CHAIRS ADD TO THE 
LOOK OF HOSPITALITY AND SUCCESS 


First impressions are good —and lasting—when you compliment 
your visitors with the fine appearance and comfort of Harter 
chairs in your reception room. 


With these chairs you can enhance the color scheme of your 
offices. You choose from a wide range of colors in leather, fabric 
or plastic upholsteries. For example, the C-1910 chairs are shown 
above in top grain leather. The Harter 710 pictured separately has 
rich fabric upholstery. 


Metal finishes are durable baked-on enamel. Again you 
select the color either from the standard office fin- 
ishes or from the new pastels which harmonize 
with the decorative tones in upholstery. 


Top quality upholsteries and steel construc- 
tion enable Harter chairs to keep their like- 
new appearance for years and years. They’re 
a sound business investment that says nice 
things about you to your visitors. 


Write for literature on Harter chairs... we'll 
send name of your nearest dealer. 


Model 710 


HARTER Sa 


HARTER CORPORATION, 133 Prairie Street, Sturgis, Michigan 
In Canada: Harter Metal Furniture Ltd., Guelph, Ontario 








to the officer’s own account; and that, 
therefore, the bank accepted the check 
at its peril. 

Since the bank deposit was not au- 

thorized under the rubber company’s 
corporate resolution to make payment 
to Kelly individually, the plaintiff rub- 
ber company was entitled to judgment. 
Any ambiguity in the resolution would 
be decided against the bank, since it 
supplied the form, and an ambiguous 
contract will be interpreted against its 
drawer. The bank of deposit never 
having become a holder in due course, 
the title of the respective forwarding 
banks was similarly tainted and the 
Federal Reserve Bank was held re- 
sponsible for its guarantee of the 
prior endorsements. 
Commercial Trading Co. v. ........ Bank 
& Trust Co.; ........ Bank & Trust Co. 
v. Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
137 N. Y. Supp. 2d 339 (1955). 
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Factor’s Lien in 
Bankruptcy 

The U.S. District Court for New 
Jersey recently reviewed in some detail 
the status of a factor and his liens ina 
case involving the proceeds of a bank- 
rupt estate. The litigation was essén- 
tially a battle between the Internal 
Revenue Service and the factor, and 
was decided in the factor’s favor. 

The New Jersey Statute provides 
that all factors shall have a continuing 
lien upon all goods from time to time 
consigned to or pledged to them. The 
important point decided by the court 
was that whether or not these goods 
are in the exclusive possession of the 
factor, the lien still covers the inven- 
tory of the debtor. The word “goods” 
said the court, generally includes all 
personal chattles other than things in 
action and money. 

The court further decided that the 
factor in the case was a secured credi- 
tor who did not institute the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings; its lien was not 
subordinate to other priority claim- 
ants; and the amount due it was not 
to be reduced by the sale expenses 
and other bankruptcy administration 
costs. 

“The underlying purpose of bank- 
rutpcy is to distribute the bankrupt’s 
assets equitably among the creditors. 
By definition, therefore, assets which 
do not belong to the bankrupt, either 
at law or in equity, at the time of 
bankruptcy, are not the property of 
the trustee in bankruptcy, and are 
distributed in the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings simply as a matter of con- 
venient remedy, in effectuation of the 
rights created by the security con- 
tract. Thus, when the bankrupt has 
lawfully assigned to a creditor certain 
security previous to the bankruptcy, 
the debtor’s only interest in such se- 
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curity is to the surplus remaining 
after the payment of the debt. The 
security, insofar as necessary to pay 
the debt, has been carved out of the 
debtor’s estate before the bankruptcy 
occurs. Therefore the bankruptcy 
trustee, acting for the creditors, and 
entitled only to the property of the 
bankrupt, is not entitled to the se- 
curity, so far as same is necessary to 
pay the secured debt.” 

The Court, furthermore, held that 
the factor was entitled to receive in- 
terest down to the time that the trus- 
tee paid the proceeds from the sale to 
him, and the factor’s defending his 
claim to security against the claim of 
another did not estop him from recov- 
ering interest for the delay caused by 
the litigation. 

In Re Tele-Tone Radio Corp., 133 
F. Supp. 739 (1955). 


WOMEN 
BANK OFFICERS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35 
foreign exchange transactions and the 
sale of U.S. Savings Bonds. Miss Gra- 
ham launched her banking career as a 
stenographer and spent four years in 
operations as a relief clerk before 
moving into savings, her specialty. 

Ella Brazeale, assistant cashier: In 
charge of personnel and training ac- 
tivities for our four Tucson offices. 
During World War II, Mrs. Brazeale 
supervised our bookkeeping operations 
in that flourishing area. A Valley 
Banker since 1939, she has, in fact, 
worked in every department with the 
sole exception of trust. 

Evva Shaw, assistant trust officer: 
Miss Shaw started as a switchboard 
operator with the Valley Bank, and 
worked as a teller and stenographer 
before being transferred to our trust 
department when it was established 
in 1921. Today she knows every wrin- 
kle and detail of that department’s 
operation and handles estate settle- 
ments, trust administration and a host 
of related responsible duties. 

Lucy Ferguson, assistant cashier: 
Mrs. Ferguson has been working in 
our new accounts department for the 
past decade but for eight years prior 
to that worked in virtually every other 
department in our home office. She 
was promoted to assistant cashier in 
1952 because she demonstrated all the 
requirements of officership required 
of an executive in constant contact 
with the public. 

Mildred May, assistant cashier: 
Mrs. May is director of our special 
service department which, among 
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EXTRA COMPRESSION 
CONDITIONS SHEETS 
AND GIVES ADDED 
FIRE PROTECTION 


COMPRESSORS EXACT 
SHEET SIZE 


MAGIC KEY 
FOR TWO-WAY 


CAPACITY CONTROL AUTOMATIC 


THREE POSITION 
OFFSET RAIL 


AUTOMATIC 


SHEET POSITIONING 
SIGNATURE 
CARD FILES 


TWO-WAY 
PULL OUT SHELF 


ADJUSTABLE 
STAND HEIGHT 





ADJUSTABLE 
LOAD CONTROL 


PROJECTING CROSSBAR 
ENTIRELY ELIMINATED 


Le frebvire 
MAGIC KEY TRAY-BINDER 
on HI-,6o STAND 


Built sturdily to last longer. Ease of operation 
improves employee morale. From the world’s 


pores largest manufacturer of posting trays and stands. 
Demonstration ... 


Representatives 
in Most 


Principal Cities 
Le febute CORPORATION 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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many other duties, spomsors our fi- 
nance forums for women. Since 1950, 
in fact, Mrs. May has staged 16 sepa- 
rate forums in 10 different Arizona 
communities. Their emphasis upon es- 
tate planning has created a substan- 
tial volume of new business for the 
bank’s trust department—as well as 
good will, new customers and in- 
creased deposits. 

Pauline Peters, assistant cashier: 
Mrs. Peters worked in all operating 
departments of the bank before being 
made manager of the home office proof 
department in 1949. Three years later 
she was assigned to bank administra- 
tion as a rail officer and showed such 
aptitude for that type of work that she 
was promoted to assistant cashier two 
years ago. 

Emma M. Frazier, assistant man- 
ager: Down in our Nogales office, one 
of the busiest in our 39-office state- 
wide system, Mrs. Frazier is in charge 
of personnel and operations. ‘“‘My job,” 





FOR 55 YEARS 


WHEREVER MONEY 
IS WRAPPED 
TUBULAR 
COIN WRAPPERS 
Heavy-weight, distinctively 
colored paper, easily opened 


and filled, uniform sizes. Narrow, 
extra-strong center seam. 






#601—25c¢ Pennies #+615—S$5S Dimes 
#602—50c Pennies #+625—$5 Quarters 
#605—$1 Nickels +626-—-$10 Quorters 
#606——-$2 Nickels +650—$10 Halves 
#610—$2 Dimes #655—$20 Halves 
#613—$3 Dimes #675—$20 Dollars 


Also Token Sizes 


Write today for colorful catalog. 





\ SZ STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG.CO 
wiz WORCESTER 8, MASS. 
A Complete Line of Money Wrappers 





WHY PASS UP EXTRA COMMISSIONS? 
Leading- passbook manufacturer now has 
several territories open for aggressive 
men calling on banks to sell all types of 


passbooks and pocket check covers. Com- 
mission basis. 

WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 
ONTARIO BLDG. e CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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she said recently in replying to a ques- 
tionnaire, “‘is to keep all jobs filled and 
running smoothly and everybody 
happy.” Both her colleagues and the 
office’s customers will testify to her 
ability to do the above. 

Dorothy Griffith, assistant cashier: 
Miss Griffith is actually a loan officer 
in our home office instalment loan de- 
partment. In charge of conditional 
sales contracts on all types of furni- 
ture, appliances and miscellaneous 
equipment, she supervises instalment 
loan tellers, five disbursement clerks 
and a score of credit and statistical 
clerks. Like Mrs. Russell, she worked 
at every job in the department before 
being assigned to her present duties 
a few years ago. 

Mary Cagalj, assistant manager: 
At our Superior Office, Miss Cagalj 
started 12 years ago as a file clerk and 
bookkeeper. Today, as assistant man- 
ager in charge of operations, she pro- 
vides valuable executive assistance to 
our male manager in that mining com- 
munity. In addition to her operations 
duties, she makes instalment and com- 
mercial loans. 

Betty Scipes, assistant cashier: In 
her capacity as assistant women’s per- 
sonnel director, Mrs. Scipes is an in- 
valuable aide to Mrs. Bush. A typical 
day finds her interviewing and hiring 
women applicants, counseling women 
employes and assigning relief clerks 
throughout the bank. She prepared for 
her present post by working in every 
operating department in the bank and 
managing the proof department for a 
year before being named Mrs. Bush’s 
assistant nine years ago. 

Doris Shaw, assistant cashier: As 
assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of our business development 
department, Miss Shaw actually is 
that division’s office manager. She 
joined the bank six years ago as a sec- 
retary and gradually assumed respon- 
sibility for a host of operational de- 
tails in a fast-moving department—so 
much so that she was made an officer 
a year ago. 

Madeline Cortsen, assistant man- 
ager: Mesa is the third largest com- 
munity in Arizona and the home of 
one of our busiest branch offices. Here 
Mrs. Cortsen is in charge of the mort- 
gage loan department and interviews 
all applicants for real estate loans as 
well as supervising the day-by-day op- 
eration of that division. Before her re- 
cent appointment to officer status, she 
had been a secretary, teller and chief 
clerk, respectively. 

Eva Ramirez, assistant manager: 
“Senior utility clerk in 1952, chief 
clerk in 1953, pro manager in 1954.” 
Mrs. Ramirez’s employment record in 
our Douglas office discloses steady ad- 
vancement as she, in turn, became 
prepared to accept greater responsi- 
bilities. Today she is in charge of all 


operations and training activities in 
that office but, like every one of her 
fellow women officers throughout our 
system, finds time for a host of com- 
munity activities. 

Just as this issue goes to press 
comes the announcement of the promo- 
tion of three other women: Ernestine 
Lovett, named assistant cashier in 
the foreign department; Margaret E. 
Vinson, assistant manager, Morenci 
office; and Virginia Van Landingham, 
assistant manager, Tolleson dffice. 

Space limitations prevent me from 
listing several score other Valley Bank 
women employes who hold positions of 
exacting responsibility but I think it 
is evident to the reader by now that 
we are convinced that “women are 
here to stay!” 

Seriously, though, we are convinced 
that it’s good business to recognize 
the business-like qualities of our more 
experienced women employes. We do 
so by assigning them to positions of 
greater responsibility and increasing 
their salaries accordingly. 


LTHOUGH the Valley Bank is rec- 

ognized as being in the vanguard 

of those institutions developing women 

for executive posts, I think our view- 

point is becoming increasingly wide- 
spread throughout the nation. 

I know, of course, that Cora I. 
Blanchard, retiring president of the 
NABW, expressed concern here in 
Phoenix a few months ago at the 
NABW’s national convention because, 
as she said, “little or no mention has 
been made of training women bankers 
for executive positions in discussions 
of executive training programs now 
being developed in the industry.” 

Miss Blanchard is correct in that it 
seems still to be the rule, rather than 
the exception, that any woman who at- 
tains the rank of an officer in the 
banking business has reached her 
position by being at least twice as effi- 
cient and capable as her male associ- 
ates. 

Elevation of women to officer status 
has not been as rapid as it should have 
been. Of that there is no doubt. Yet, I 
cannot overlook the fact that in 1942 
there were but 3,000 women bank offi- 
cers and today there are close to 9,000. 
On a national average, we are rapid- 
ly reaching the point where close to 
one out of every 10 officers is a woman. 

Slowly but surely, progress is being 
made in this direction. Compared to 
some yardsticks, progress might even 
be said to have been rapid in recent 
years. Let us remember, for example, 
that woman’s suffrage didn’t become 
a reality in the United States until 
1920 when the 19th Amendment to the 
Constitution was adopted. Prior to 
that, under the jurisdiction of the 
common law, woman had few inde- 
pendent rights. 
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It is amusing today, therefore, to 
recall the words of Blacksone who 
said: “The husband and wife are one, 
and that one is the husband.” 

In spite of Blackstone’s great legal 
wisdom, I doubt that any modern 
woman would be much impressed by 
this presumption. Certainly it isn’t 
recommended for any modern hus- 
band’s use! 

The facts today are bluntly these: 
Women outnumber men in banking by 
a two-to-one margin; they are indis- 
pensable to banking; given proper 
opportunity and training they demon- 
strate executive abilities equal to 
those of most men; in many instances, 
they possess skills not duplicated by 
any man. 

We men in the banking fraternity 
who are advisors to business can 
rightfully be charged with being poor 
businessmen ourselves if we overlook 
this vast reservoir of talent. Women 
can and should be called to still higher 
opportunities in American banking. 
Fortunately, the understanding that 
what banking needs is bankers—be 
they men or women—is beginning to 
come of age. 

So I’ll conclude with the observation 
I made at the beginning of this arti- 
cle: ‘““Never underestimate the ability 
of a woman.” 
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CONSUMER LOAN 
COSTS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39 
it revealed the following differences in 
hours accounted for: 


Hours 
Hours To Be Actually @% of Hrs. 





Accounted For Acct. For Acct. For 
Appliance ....... 2,000 1,900 95 
Automobile ........2,500 1,700 68 
YS 2,200 2,025 92 
Heavy Equip. -...1,000 900 §=90 
Personal ............ 1,205 1,085 90 
Accounting —...... 1,400 1,290 92 
Posting ...... sostnceolh ae 1,063 85 
TT 950 567 70 
Totals or 
everase .........:.. 12,505 10,530 85% 


An analysis result such as this, with 
its substantial variations in hours ac- 
counted for, would cause us first of all 
to recheck our study to reassure our- 
selves that no obvious errors had been 
made. In some cases, too, management 
may expect certain units or sections to 
show a low percentage of time ac- 
counted for, due to their being used as 
“training” areas or for some other 
logical reason. In other instances, 
however, the low time accounted for 
may indicate the need for a transfer 
of personnel. 
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Have sleigh—will travel 


Put him to work for you right now. 


He’s helped a lot of banks around the country get new 
customers ... new accounts... simply by installing 
a Christmas Club. 


You'll be surprised how many more people enter your 
door every day ... make regular payments... discover 
your other banking services. 


There are a number of Christmas Club Systems to 
choose from. Rand M€Nally is a particularly good 
one. Their unique new Clubtroller system speeds 


handling, cuts costs, eliminates the need for ledger 
cards or sheets. 


For samples and full information, drop a line to: 
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111 Eighth Ave., New York 11. Box 7600, Chicago 80. 
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Throughout the work measurement 
study, careful consideration was also 
given to procedure improvement, with 
additional benefits being derived from 
this source of efficiency gain. 

The work units were used as the 
basis for computing unit or item costs 
for the various operations and organi- 
zational divisions of the consumer 
credit function. The calculation pro- 
ceeded as follows: 

(1) For each class of loan, the fol- 
lowing activity statistics were ob- 
tained: number of new loans, number 
of loans liquidated, number of loan 
payments processed, and average num- 
ber of loans outstanding. 

(2) Activity statistics by class of 
loan were multiplied by the respective 
work units, to arrive at productive 
minutes for the department during the 
period. . 

(3) Total productive minutes were 
divided into the total departmental ex- 
penses (direct and indirect) to arrive 
at a cost per productive minute. 

(4) Cost per productive minute was 
multipsied by the number of productive 
minutes determined to be representa- 
tive for the basic operations: new 
loans, loan payments, loans liquidated, 
and monthly maintenance for each 
class of loan. 

This procedure yielded item costs 
similar to the following: 


Acqui- Liqui- Pay- Monthly 
sition dation ments maint. 


Appliance ....$3.75 $38 $.30 $.30 
Automobile .. 6.25 08 .30 .60 
ee 4.50 208 = =6.80-—S—(iw5 
Heavy Equip. 4.50 .88 .30 ~~ .50 
Personal ...... 4.25 08 .30 25 


N general, the difference in acqui- 

sition costs between appliance and 
automobile loans represented the ad- 
ditional time that had been spent re- 
viewing and investigating the latter 
type of loan. 

Monthly maintenance costs include 
two factors, delinquency and adminis- 
tration. Delinquency costs represents 
the efforts necessary for review, 
follow-up and collection of the various 
classes of loans. It includes the prepar- 
ation and distribution of past due 
notices, the follow-up work of the unit 
men, the outside collectors’ direct ef- 
forts, and expenses directly attrib- 
utable to delinquencies and reposses- 
sions. The administrative cost repre- 
semts the allocation of departmental 
administration to this function. The 
hypothetical breakdown of cost fol- 
lows: 

Montihy Maintenance 


Delinquency Administration 
Appliance .............. ..$.15 $.15 
Automobile .............. .44 16 
a Se 15 
Heavy Equip. .......... .36 14 
| ee m il 14 


The delinquency costs were further 
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NEW AUTOMOBILE LOANS -- INCOME AND EXPENSE TABLE 
l FACE AMOUNT OF LOAN 7 
MATURITY OF LOAN $ 300 $ 350 3 400 $ 450 $ 500 $ 550 $ 600 

OPO ooo ccncecscses $ 6.00 Income $ 7.00 $ 8.00 $ 9.00 $10.00 $11.00 $12.00 
14.00 Expense 14.33 14. 66 14.98 15.31 15. 64 15.94 
re 9.00 10.50 .00 13.50 15, 00 16.50 18.00 
17.54 18.01 48 18.95 19.42 19.89 20.46 
ES MOU oc icccvcsivcecs 12.00 14.00 16,00 - 18.00 20.00 22.00 24.00 
21.08 21.70 22,31 22.91 23.52 24.13 24.74 

AE BROOMS 2 ick cicnns sans 15.00 17.50 20.00 22.50 25.00 27.50 30.00) * 
24,63 25.38 26.13 26.88 27.63 28.38 29.13 
IR MONE Sci cccececiceus 18,00 21,00 24.00 27,00 30.00 33.00/}* 36,00 
28.17 29.06 29.95 30.84 31.73 32.63 33.51 
RE MG said cicciciaveces 21.00 24.50 28.00 31.50 35.00 38.50 42.00 
31.71 32.75 33.78 34.81 35. 84 36.87 37.91 
A PRONE i oo ceccticccse 24.00 : 28.00 32.00 36.00 40.00 /* 44.00 48.00 
35. 26 36.43 37.61 38.78 39. 95 41.12 42.29 
BT WOU 6. vice c sce cvece 27.00 31.50 36.00 40.50 45.00 49.50 54.00 
38.81 40.12 41.43 42,74 44.06 45.37 46.68 
PO POMS 6... igi cisco se 30,00 35.00 40.00 45.00 50.00 55.00 60.00 
42.35 43.80 45. 26 46.71 48.16 49.61 51.07 
ee Snr 36.00 42.00 48.00 54.00 60.00 66.00 72.00 
™ 49.44 §1.17 52.91 54.64 56.37 58.11 59.84 

*Earliest possible maturity period at which the loan will not show a loss. 





There are similar tables for each type of loan handled 


analyzed and converted to a “per past 
due notice” basis. The spread in cost 
per notice reflected two things: (1) 
Variance in monthly delinquency cost 
by type of loan. (2) Number of notices 
mailed per past due account by type of 
loan. The analysis follows: 


Past Due Notices 


| ELI Oe $ .65 
PO PR ee 1.35 
i SY ee eee 95 
BIT MINI, cccsisecaswnacctstansceinces -75 
I i ha a alacai cattails -70 


The final step in cost analysis was 
the calculation of break even points by 
loan categories. What is the break 
even point on a loan? It is the point 
at which the net discount earned on a 
loan for a given period of time covers 
all of the operating expenses of acqui- 
sition, liquidation, payment and main- 
tenance, plus the per dollar cost of 
funds used. The latter costs include 
the cost of obtaining money by the 
lending institution, life insurance on 
borrowers’ lives, and an adequate re- 
serve for losses. These costs vary from 
institution to institution, so no detail 
is offered in this paper. 

In stating the formula for the cal- 
culation of break even points, let us 
take as an example a 12 month loan 
for a new automobile with a discount 
rate of 4 per cent and a per dollar cost 
of 2.25 per cent. First, the relevant 
items costs noted on this page are 
needed. Acquisition, $6.25; liquidation. 
$.38; payment, $.30; monthly main- 
tenance, $.60. 

Applying these item costs to the 
break even formula, it can be stated as 
follows: Length of loan (12 months) 


multiplied by monthly discount rate 
(.0033) multiplied by face amount of 
loan (X) is equal to acquisition cost 
(6.25) plus liquidation cost (.38) plus 
length of loan in months (12) multi- 
plied by monthly payment and main- 
tenance (.30 and .60) plus monthly per 
dollar cost (.001875) multiplied by 
length of loan + 1 (12 + 1) multi- 
plied by % face amount of loan 
(4% X). In other words, the formula 
minus the explanatory persiflage is 
12 x 00838 x X = 6.26 + 38 + 12 
(30 + .60) + .001875 (12+ 1 x 
Y% X). 

This is reduced to simplest terms in 
the following successive steps: 

.04 X = 6.63 + 10.80 + .021875 X 

.04 X — .0121875 X = 17.43 

.0278125 X = 17.43 

A = @7 


ASED on the assumption used in 
the formula, therefore, the con- 
clusion is that the face amount of a 
12 month loan for a new automobile 
must be $627 to cover all expenses. 
We summarized the break even 
points for the different classes of con- 
sumer loans, for each of 10 common 
maturities, in a “Management Control 
Table” similar to that illustrated on 
page 39. This table facilitates con- 
tinuous control over loan purchases in 
any degree of detail desired. For ex- 
ample, the table shows that the face 
amount of an appliance loan for 24 
months must be $170 before all ex- 
penses will be covered, while an 
F.H.A. loan for a similar period of 
time would have to be over $333 in 
order to realize a profit. 
To supplement this table, a series of 
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income and expense statements are 
prepared for each class of loan 
handled, for the most common matur- 
ity dates. A sample statement on page 
82, shows the income and expenses for 
loans on new automobiles ranging in 
amount from $300 to $600 from 6 
months to 36 months in duration. As 
a supplement to the Management Con- 
trol Table, it provides the answer to 
two vital questions: (1) Is this loan 
profitable? (2) What will be the net 
income or net loss on any particular 
loan or loans? 

Suppose the average income and ex- 
pense on a new automobile loan of 
$500 for 30 months is sought. The 
$500 column intersects the 30 months 
maturity, showing income of $50 
and expenses of $48.16. Thus, there 
would be a _ net profit of $1.84. 
The table also shows that on the aver- 
age, no automobile loan of less than 
$500 will prove profitable for any of 
the maturity periods shown. The 
amounts bracketed for the various 
face amounts from $500 to $600 indi- 
cate the earliest possible maturity 
period at which the loan will not show 
a loss. For instance, looking in the 
$500 column, break even occurs at a 
24 month maturity, while for a $600 
loan, 15 months is sufficient. 

We believe that we have a sound and 
informative cost analysis for our con- 
sumer credit operation. 

Our work measurement study offers 
helpful personnel control. The work 
unit analysis is not just a “one shot” 
deal—it can be set up on a monthly 
reporting basis to provide labor utili- 
zation control continually. It is diffi- 
cult to overemphasize the value of 
work unit establishment. 

The unit cost computation and the 
break even point analysis provide a 
means of appraising the profitability 
of the various types of loans and, on 
a comparative basis, serve as a cost 
control mechanism. 


DIRECTOR 
~CLUTCHBILL 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 


with some $1,600 interest absent from 
it. 

It was a hunting lodge built by a 
long-ago eccentric on a secluded, cedar- 
choked point on Lake Champlain, the 
tired old stones of the lodge now look- 
ing like those the lairds of the Scot- 
tish Highlands raised in the morning 
of the tartan clans. 

On his return to the front office Mr. 
Clutchbill sat down, glanced at his 
callers, then looked off into space with 
one hand hanging to his grey goatee 
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The 5 stars on Herring. Hall. Marvin equipment—bank vault entrances, 
drive-in windows and depositories—mean Modern at its best. 

The new “5-Star’”” Model 67-inch Drive-In Window, shown above, 
offers the maximum in visibility, in convenience for teller and customer, 
and in handsome appearance. 

The new “5-Star” Night De- 
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keeping with the modern archi- a J 
tectural trend in bank exteriors. e 
Note the big hinged door for 
bags and other bulky packages 
and the envelope slot. Weather 
hood and electric illumination 


are standard equipment. 
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for support and inspiration. 

“A wood duck is very difficult to 
come by,” he warned. “You want him 
dead or live?” 

“Oh, alive,” said the youth after a 
short spasm in French with M.Pinard. 

Mr. Clutchbill winched. “Alive? 
That’s going to be troublesome. How- 
ever, I’m going to give it a try. And if 
I get one—eh-h . . . the bank, itself, 
has a splendid camp home .. . almost a 
castle, for only $3,600 right in wood 
duck country.” 

“Eef a live wood duck comes, I shall 
buy.” M.Pinard nodded his body 
vigorously. 

“Can you call here early tomorrow 
morning prepared for a short ride?” 
asked Mr. Clutchbill. 

“Oh... oui—oui!” agreed M.Pinard 
bobbing eagerly. 

A little before noon the next day a 
car hired by the old director opened its 
doors and let out the customers and 
Mr. Clutchbill between a sandy beach 
and a lakeside highway along the shore 
of Lake Champlain. 


ENEATH claret-splashed canopies 

of swamp oak leaves twenty cars 
were parked in a hurried line. Round 
them hopped gunners on one foot, hys- 
terically pulling at stubborn hip-high 
waders. Sudden blasts, as though a 
twenty-foot giant had ripped his 
breeches, came from elderly outboard 
motors of those lucky ones already on 
the water. Midst all of this, two state 
policemen in stetson hats and Lincoln- 
green uniforms stood on the shore 
with occasional glances at their wrist 
watches. The deadline for the opening 
of the duck season grew vivid, for it 
was nearly noon. 

And so was another deadline quite 
close. Straight as a platoon of Cold- 
stream Guards, a cord cn_ stakes 
stretched across a half mile of rush- 
tufted water. Shorewards of the line 
was the forbidden water of a state 
wildlife sanctuary. Lakewards of the 
line was gunners’ water, motionless 
miles of opal mosaic reflecting the 


pale-blue shadows of the Adirondack 
peaks. 

Amongst the hurrying gunners a 
purse was being made up for the one 
who got the first duck. Mr. Clutchbill 
dropped in a dollar, and made for an 
object he saw on the beach. 

The decoration on the beach was 
Sandy McNidd who sat impatiently on 
a skinned log. He was feeling dreamily 
of his sparse pale-orange sideburns 
on his peaky features when a shadow 
fell over his feet. 

Looking up from under his faded 
sand-colored cap, he encountered an 
elderly shotgun, box of shells and Mr. 
Clutchbill’s goateed face lit with an- 
ticipation. 

“Tf there’d been time I’d telephoned 
back not to come,” uttered Sandy. “All 
the ducks outside the deadline are far 
out on the lake, and they’re going to 
stay there. It’s come off a hot summer 
day—they won’t come in.” 

“The fellows up amongst the cars 
seem to think they will. They’re mak- 
ing up a purse of one dollar a head to 
go to the one who gets the first duck. 
The state cops are holding the purse. 
I’ll bet there’s fifty dollars in it. I 
dropped in a dollar, myself.” 

Sandy McNidd screwed around on 
his log and stared open-mouthed at 
Mr. Clutchbill. His Scots blood boiled 
at such a waste of money. 

“And you want to get one alive,” he 
said sadly. 

“T’ve got to... eh, partly alive, any- 
how!”’ nodded the old director with the 
campaigning spirit of Hannibal. “I’ve 
got a scheme for it.” 

Mr. Clutchbill gathered his custo- 
mers and the party wallowed down 
through the sand and stood watching 
two male gunners and a female gunner 
crawl through a rear hole into their 
cedar-walled and canopied boat. A 
black Labrador dog raced anxiously 
round the boat poking his head into 
wrong holes, then clawed with shaking 
withers up over the outboard motor 
and disappeared. An oar, hidden by 
cedar-screened hands, poked its blade 
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out, and the boat floated off like a 
green bale of hay midst other depart- 
ing craft. 

Sandy pushed out his weather-beat- 
en skiff, ordered his passengers aboard, 
then crawled in beside his antique out- 
board. 

Wrenching a cord off the stubborn 
fly-wheel as though snatching a cat out 
of an ash barrel, and cussing brightly 
at each failure, he at last stung the 
ancient motor into a complaining 
scream of pain. 

The skiff lifted her nose like a swim- 
ming rat and headed out past the dead- 
line behind which green-winged teal 
moved in families across rush-bor- 
dered pools, fetching M.Pinard’s eyes 
out like a beetle’s. 


ASSING a group of whiskered 
green bowler hats which were duck 

blinds showing darts of moving figures 
of gunners stowing their gear, Sandy 
spear-headed for the last lakeward tuft 
of rushes. It was a superb pew in full 
sweep of any adventuresome duck 
heading for the refuge of the marsh. 

It was now past noon. An atmos- 
phere of monkish seclusion had sud- 
denly settled over the duck blinds. In 
the unhealthy silence Sandy handed 
Mr. Clutchbill a pair of binoculars 
which must formerly have belonged to 
Noah. 

“There’s only one hope,” Sandy said. 
“The gunners round the point up north 
may stir up a duck or two that’ll head 
for our marsh.” 

Almost on the tail of Sandy’s words 
there came the sound of what seemed 
cannon fire out of the northern haze. 
Immediately Mr. Clutchbill began ex- 
ploring the horizon. A few moments 
later the old director said “Uck!” and 
froze the binoculars motionless. 

Sandy glanced up out of his skunk- 
like composure and studied the sky up 
north where the glass pointed. 

“Mr. McNidd,” breathed Mr. Clutch- 
bill in a cautious whiskey tenor, 
“there’s a duck coming!” 

“Lemme look!” Sandy squinted, and 
his cud-motion froze in mid-swing. 

Plunging in with thrilling speed 
came the only variety of wild duck as 
fantastically marked and colored as a 
Sioux fresh from the paint pot. It 
seemed no doubt but that it was gift 
straight from heaven. 

“Well, for the love of Mike! If it 
ain’t a drake wood duck,” gulped 
Sandy. 

M.Pinard rose and almost fell out of 
the skiff. 

As the bird far out of gun-shot bent 
like a plane for a curve round the out- 
side edge of the local duck blinds there 
was a disappearance of horn-rims 
from the crests of the blinds. 

Although out of reach, a salvo bit 
the air. The families of teal beyond the 
deadline, realizing there was a war on, 
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turned the air into silver smoke as 
they left with clinched eyes for land- 
ward pockets in the protected marsh. 

The twisting wood duck dove behind 
the blinds and received another bom- 
bardment from the fort guns. Then, as 
if saying, “Curious my being here!”’, 
it circled and strained for the safety of 





the open lake again, and what was | 


more, it was now high-tailing it for 
the clump of rushes where Mr. Clutch- 
bill sat. 

The old director’s mouth opened 
with a sort of shocked delight. In a 
moment he was standing up with 
quivering gun. 

“He ain’t coming here,” cackled 





Sandy calculating the distance. “Don’t | 


waste ten cents on him!”’ 


The duck blinds were now blossomed | 
out like night lilies, watching. Heads | 


in colored glengarries stuck up... 
bodies leaned out of green kilts of 
cedar fronds. 

Mr. Clutchbill hoisted skywards a 
gun famous for its peculiarity in Fern- 
dale village, a gun on which hung the 
old director’s only hope. Built in 1890 
for black powder, it had a hole so over- 
size with nitro shells it’s voice had a 
cork-like pop. But it shoved shot in 
such admirable spread and wild forma- 
tion it was said to stun or frighten a 
bird temporarily to the earth, but 
never killed one. 


“Don’t waste ten cents, I tell yuh!” | 
squalled Sandy. “That bird is too far.” | 
Mr. Clutchbill’s gun muzzie was now } 


leading the bird far ahead. 


Suddenly the gun bucked like a lame ' 


cow. 
“‘Whamb-b—pooh!” 


HE bird slid sideways like a ghost 

.. . lower—lower. It hit the water 
with a skiing plop in a shower of 
spray, and with a whoop of delight 
out of M. Pinard’s beard. 

“How,” asked Sandy, like one speak- 
ing in a trance with nose twitching 
and his fingers working blindly, “did 
that happen?” 

In a split-second he hopped like a 
squirrel to the outboard, made a hur- 
ried loop with the cord, and gave a 
hysterical yank. 

Again the battered motor, having 
luckily been recently warmed, uplifted 
its husky voice, and with an occasional 
fit of hiccoughs, and with wide-open 
spark, the skiff plowed with a white 
chin for the almost invisible swimming 
duck. 

In the upraised bow sat Mr. Clutch- 
bill like Don Quixote bolt upright on 
Rosinante. One sleeve was rolled up. 
Both of his eyes were bugging out at a 
hustling bunch of feathers far ahead. 

Sandy cuffed the spark-lever with 
the cup of his hand, and steered as 
straight as an arrow for the prize. 

There came a hysterical season of 
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zig-zagging. Suddenly Mr. Clutchbill 
lifted his stern-sheets and made a 
frantic grab. 

The gorgeous old wood duck, spat- 
tering like a spaniel, came into the 
skiff on a neck-grab. The old director 
plopped it into M.Pinard’s lap. 

The skiff swerved in a heeling angle 
and boiled straight for the distant 
beach where two motionless images in 
Lincoln-green were anchored at the 
water’s edge. 

In full view of an audience almost 
keeling over the parapets of duck 
blinds, the skiff chucked her nose with 
a lurch into the sand in front of the 
two state cops. 

“We’re exhibiting the first duck, 
gentlemen!” burst out Mr. Clutchbill 
gaily. 

“. . . and—and claiming the purse 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 
plant can create a better market for 
local growers, bring into being a pay- 
roll for operations which otherwise 
would be performed elsewhere, and add 
substantially to local income. If ever 
we find ourselves in a situation where 
we have to choose between the two and 
everything else is equal, there is little 
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for the first duck!”’ squalled Sandy. 

“It’s all yours, fellers,” grinned one 
of the state cops holding out a wad of 
wrinkled one dollar bills. “We saw the 
whole show ... all clean and fair.” 

A few moments later the whole 
party were squatting on the old 
skinned log on the beach. Mr. Pinard 
sat entranced with the lively wood 
duck in his lap. Sandy sat equally en- 
tranced watching Director Clutchbill 
counting aloud a crumpled wad of one 
dollar bills. 

“ _. fifty-three, fifty-four—think of 
that!” 

He started all over and stopped at 
twenty-five. “These are going to be 
yours, Sandy,” he announced. 

When the Ferndale party left for 
home the car made a detour to a lonely 
point on the lake where in the placid 


FARM CREDIT POLICY 


question which way we should decide. 
In the current situation of de- 
creased farm income, it is imperative 
to make new loans prudently and 
watch old loans closely. Taken together 
for all classes ranging from federal 
government to individual borrower, 
debt is at an all-time high. Indications 
are that it will continue to rise. Like 
most country bankers, we align our- 
selves with the group that believes debt 
must be paid. In the past, all of us 
have seen excessive debt bring heart- 
ache and hardship to the debtor. 
Progress has been made in decreas- 
ing debt by many individuals in rural 
areas, certainly so in our territory 
though farm prices have gone down 
sharply. Country bank loans are sel- 
dom complex or involved. The country 
banker is close to the borrower and 
his security, and thus knows what he 
needs to watch. The point is that today 
he needs to supervise his loans more 
carefully than in times when farm 
prices and activity are on the upgrade. 
We make an extra effort now to keep 
credit files and property statements 
current and up-to-date. We have rou- 
tines set up to bring to attention any 
loan on which payment is not made as 
agreed, and we periodically double- 
check through the records to make 
sure none has been overlooked. We 
pay particular attention to the pur- 
poses of new loans, and we follow up 
to make sure the money is used as in- 
tended, because this definitely affects 
repayment. These precautions are em- 
phasized because we want to guard 
against being less careful than condi- 
tions warrant. If the downward trend 
in farm prices should continue or get 


October afternoon sunlight a stone 
hunting lodge peered hopefully from a 
war-bonnet of cedars. 

“TI had the forethought to fetch a 
deed to the property,” said Mr. Clutch- 
bill after an inspection had been made. 


“Oh, je le prends .. . I take it,” 
nodded M.Pinard digging at an inside 
pocket. 

A unique cheque book came out. 
M.Pinard wrote busily a moment and 
handed the old director a cheque in a 
new language to him. 

Brouge, Que. 10 Octobre 1955 
A la 

Succursale de la 
Banque de St. Malo 
Payez a Ferndale National Bank 
$3,600.00 

Piastres (Dollars) 

Antoine Pinard. 


Trente six cent 


worse, a country bank would be better 
off for having shielded itself from 
a heavy jolt in its loan portfolio. 

Not long ago, we had an application 
for a capital-type loan from a business 
engaged in processing several farm 
products. Notwithstanding consider- 
able concern about the red tape that 
seems to be part and parcel of all gov- 
ernment lending activities, we felt 
that here was a loan for the Small 
Business Administration. The loan 
was in the making for some time and 
our people in the bank—as well as the 
borrower—became somewhat restless 
before the various requirements were 
finally completed. However I found 
myself using S. B. A. ideas as a text 
for preaching to our people the wis- 
dom of setting up proper safeguards 
for business loans. 

S. B. A. precautions included definite 
limitations on partners’ withdrawals 
and dividends, restrictions on plant 
improvements and capital expendi- 
tures while the loan remains outstand- 
ing, and monthly payments to be made 
not only on principal but also on in- 
terest. To me it seemed that these 
stipulations are entirely reasonable on 
a substantial credit running for an 
extended term. They are stipulations 
that I would certainly insist on were I 
to consider making a business loan at 
some distance from our bank. Like- 
wise, these look like precautions a 
bank might well consider in all term 
business loans particularly under con- 
ditions of tight credit such as those 
we have been discussing here. 

As we pointed out early in this ar- 
ticle, we see nothing at present or in 
the foreseeable future that should 
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keep a country bank from making 
loans to farmers and to others closely 
allied with farming. Rather we con- 
sider the present a time when we can 
continue to make loans, but when all 
the conventional yardsticks and rules 
of safe credit should be still more 
scrupulously applied. 

Those old standbys among credit 
precepts—borrower’s ability to pay, 
and assurance of profit to the borrow- 
er—-remain the cardinal rules under 
today’s conditions. It is simply that 
today a smaller proportion of loan ap- 
plications qualify under these two 
rules. If the customer is a Class B 
farmer who has barely managed to 
scrape up the money to pay his notes 
in previous years, it might not take 
much further reduction in his income 
to make him slow pay or compel the 
bank to take collection steps that it 
would rather avoid. If the borrower’s 
expectation of profit in the deal to be 
financed does not look rather better 
than adequate, it certainly merits be- 
ing refigured against the end result 
that would occur if farm products 
should drop still further. 

One type of loan that every farm 
area bank must make from time to 
time in order to fulfill its duty to its 
community, is what we call a “begin- 
ner” loan. The borrower usually is a 
young man, often the son of. a success- 
ful farmer nearby. He wants to start 
out for himself as a tenant, and in- 
variably he needs a loan well into four 


figures which will take several years | 


to repay in full. That kind of loan in- 
volves the inherent hazards of long 


term, sizable principal, and at least in | 


the early years a relatively thin equity. 


O two such loans are ever identi- 
cal, because the borrowers vary so 
much in their needs and their backing. 
We have made a good many beginner 
loans, and to date none has ever gone 
bad. But we likewise recognize that 
those during the past two decades 
were made and paid off in a rising 
market for farm products. It was 
easier for the young tenant farmer to 
make a profit at high prices, and ac- 
cordingly more nearly certain he could 
repay on schedule. 

We continue making such loans. We 
made a small one last week, and prob- 
ably we shall make several more dur- 
ing the winter. But we are checking 
them more carefully. We are looking 
for a better cushion of equity owner- 
ship, and a lower proportion of bor- 
rowed money in the deal. With present 
depressed prices, the beginner can get 
into farming with less investment. All 
safeguards not only make it safer for 
the bank but also protect the borrower 
more effectively from any probability 
of financial catastrophe if the farm 
situation should turn for the worse. 
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Along somewhat similar lines is the 
substantial credit that we often ex- 
tend to a farmer to help him work his 
way up the scale of farming success. 
In a few instances, we have had the 
solid satisfaction of making a starter 
loan to a young man, helping him de- 
velop through a term of several years 
into a first class tenant of increasing 
net worth, and finally providing the 
money that set him up in business on 
his own farm. 

Many a Class B farmer is a man of 
potentially greater capacity, stuck at 
that mediocre level because he is on a 
poor farm and lacks the capital to take 
over a better farm. Here again, bank 
credit judiciously extended may en- 
able a good man to realize on his ca- 
pacity. When such a farmer, with the 
aid of our loans, builds a good herd of 
livestock, acquires a full complement 
of modern machinery, gets out of debt 
and otherwise demonstrates his abil- 
ity, we have been able in numerous 
cases to provide the funds to bridge 


him over to buying a better and per- 
haps larger farm. 

Here, again, the present farm situa- 
tion does not prevent making further 
loans of this type, either while he re- 
mains on a low-grade farm or when 
he makes the jump to a better one. 
But it does create a condition in which 
it may be more difficult for him to 
make a profit, and accordingly harder 
for him to pay his obligation. We 
might say that credit is necessarily 
tighter for such a borrower today than 
it was in a booming farm market. To- 
day there is no solid wall between the 
promising farmer and the bank credit 
he needs to improve his status, but for 
his own protection as well as the 
bank’s, we have had to build the fence 
a little higher than the one we found 
adequate a few years ago. 

As was pointed out in the beginning 
of this article, much of the cause of 
tight credit in farm-country banks is 
the surplus situation typified by the 
temporary storage bins that surround 


od e od 


most rural elevators today. As long as 
farm surplus overhangs the markets, 
country banks will need to watch their 
loaning policies and procedures with 
more than ordinary care. 

Progress has been achieved during 
the past months in moving some of 
these surpluses to consumption. Farm- 
ers have felt the inevitable pinch from 
this process, and so have the rural 
banks. Both groups have accepted the 
resultant discomfort in tolerably good 
spirit, and have kept their finances in 
good repair despite the difficulties in- 
herent in such adjustments. 

In this election year, one person’s 
guess is as good as another as to the 
outcome of the farm surplus problem. 
But as Americans, we must have con- 
fidence that the political and economic 
genius of our nation will find a sound 
solution to this stubborn problem. One 
thing is certain, the banking industry 
will continue to do all in its power to 
assist in the progress and growth of 
American agriculture. 


MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42 
to further the bank’s reputation and 
‘growth and bring the banker’s point 
of view to their associates. 

Some specialists for work which 
is not general bank work are recruited 
from outside the bank, as are others 
who have had some business experi- 
ence and find they prefer the banking 
field. These individuals who have the 
temperament and mental qualifica- 
tions for banking supervisory work 
are expected to become well enough 
acquainted with the varieties of de- 
partmental work to assume super- 
visory positions after three years of 
experience and training combined, 
along with the opportunity to become 
officers in that time. In some instances 
more time is required to learn the pro- 
cedures of one department or another. 
Some students may become interested 
in specialties as they go through the 
training period and others may find 
themselves not suited to banking 
work. 

During the training period regular 
increases in salary are granted as 
steps in the training program are com- 
pleted, not waiting until they are 
given specific assignments’ which 
carry with them increased salaries. 

The low birth rate during the de- 
pression years is a contributing factor 
to the strong demand existing today 
for high type young men 19 to 31 
years of age by all industries. Bank- 
ing must make its advantages appear 
attractive to meet this competition. 
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One big deterrent to young men 
coming into the banking field has been 
the traditional long period of relative- 
ly low salaries during the years of 
early employment and training, as 
against other lines of industry, even 
though the rewards of years of ex- 
perience in the banking business could 
be greater than in other fields where 
the rewards seem to come earlier. 

Our program is designed to be com- 
petitive in attracting capable young 
men who are interested in the type of 
work and services that can be given 
by our institution, and to give them 
the same standard of living as their 
friends who go into other fields. We 
feel that upon completion of this pro- 
gram we can offer at least as good a 
salary as would be available to these 
men in other fields. 


E have a limited recruiting cam- 
paign going on at certain col- 
leges and universities in our area. Due 
to the strong demand for qualified 
young men we find ourselves in keen 
competition» with all kinds of major 
industries, particularly the newer 
technical fields, such as_ electronics, 
chemicals and plastics, aviation and 
the engineering firms. It is surprising 
to find how many of these young men 
believe that bank policies haven’t 
changed much in the past 20 or 30 
years. 
We realize we must meet this com- 
petition from the new technical fields. 
When a fellow comes out of military 


service at the age of 25 or more with 
a wife and two children, he is looking 
for immediate returns. In all cases we 
try to make sure that these men who 
come with us have reasonable salaries. 
The men who go into the technical 
fields in some cases may get larger 
opening salaries temporarily. But it 
is also true such jobs go just so far 
and pay so much money and no more. 
At the end of ten years the young 
men who have made good with our 
bank have an excellent chance of pass- 
ing them in earnings. 

We estimated at the time we 
launched our program that it would 
take five years to bring our super- 
visory staff in balance, and thereafter 
there would be a continuing program 
at a lower level of activity which, 
however. could not be determined 
until we had this five years of ex- 
perience. In re-estimating the situa- 
tion today it is indicated that five 
years may not be a long enough time, 
that we now have more than three 
years to go to get the situation in bal- 
ance, particularly because of the in- 
creasing number of people retiring. 

A second article to follow will dis- 
cuss the personal survey sheet and the 
rating form used to make a personal 
history inventory of all officers below 
the level of vice-president, and all po- 
tential officers of the future, to aid in 
selecting candidates for this program. 
The article will also outline the vari- 
ous steps used throughout the three- 
year training program. 
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Good real estate mortgages with titles insured by 
Lawyers Title are so saleable they’re ‘like money in 
the bank.” 





Investors in real estate and real estate securities 
throughout this country and in Canada are glad to 
accept Lawyers Title policies—in fact, they often re- 
quire them. 





Title insurance is the best evidence of title—the best 
title protection. 





TITLES INSURED THROUGHOUT 43 STATES | IN TITLE INSURANCE, THERE IS NOTHING 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, PUERTO RICO BETTER THAN A POLICY FROM 
AND HAWAII | 
NATIONAL TITLE DIVISLON OFFICES 
Chicago New York | bd 

BRANCH OFFICES IN: | au) yt TS ] é : 
Akron, O. Detroit, Mich. Norfolk, Va. 
Atlanta, Ga. Flint, Mich. Pittsburgh Pa. 
Augusta, Ga. Freehold, N. J. Pontiac, Mich. e 
Birmingham, Ala. Grand Rapids, Mich. Richmond, Va. hnsuran 
Camden, N. J. Macon, Ga. Roanoke, Va. | a ion 
Cincinnati, O. Marietta, Ga. Savannah, Ga. 
Cleveland, O. Miami, Fla. Springfield, Ill. 
Columbus, Ga. Mount Clements, Mich. Washington, D. C. 
Columbus, O. Newark, N. J. White Plains, N. Y. ‘ a a 
Dallas, Tex. New Orleans, La. Wilmington, Del. | Home Office —_— Richmond . Virginia 
Dayton, O. Newport News, Va. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Decatur Ga. New York, N. Y. Winter Haven, Fla. | 

REPRESENTED BY LOCAL TITLE COMPANIES 
IN MORE THAN 175 OTHER CITIES | 





While you put out the lights 


and set the alarm last night... 


Continental Illinois’ night staff 
processed 17'70 cash items 


Let’s just suppose that—last night — 
closing your book, winding the clock, turn- 
ing the sheets down and the lights out, 
took you five minutes. 


In those brief five minutes, this bank proc- 
essed almost 1800 cash items! 


(That’s estimated from the total volume of 
work done on an average night from 11 
p.m. to 7 a.m. by our night force.) 


What does speed like this mean? 
Earliest possible presentation! 


It means that many checks air-mailed to 
us in the afternoon by correspondent 
banks from coast to coast become avail- 
able funds the following morning. 


That we’re proud of such service isn’t the 
point. That our correspondents are very 
happy with it is! 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 
Lock Box H, Chicago 90 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





